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BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

AH!  don't  you  remember  'tis  almost  December, 

And  soon  will  the  holidays  come? 
Oh!  'twill  be  so  funny,  I've  plenty  of  money, 

I'll  buy  me  a  sword  and  a  drum. 

Thus  said  little  Harry,  unwilling  to  tarry, 

Impatient  to  hurry  from  school ; 
But  we  shall  discover,  this  holiday-lover 

Spoke  both  like  a  child  and  a  fool. 

For  when  he  alighted,  so  highly  delighted, 

Away  from  his  sums  and  his  books, 
Though  playthings  surrounded,  and  sweetmeats 

abounded, 

Chagrin  still  appeared  in  his  looks. 
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Though  first  they  delighted,  his  toys  were  soon 
slighted, 

And  thrown  away  out  of  his  sight ; 
He  spent  every  morning  in  stretching  and  yawning, 

Yet  went  t.n  bed  wearv  at  nicrht. 
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Yet  went  to  bed  weary  at  night. 


He  had  not  that  treasure  which  really  makes 

pleasure, 

(A  secret  discovered  by  few,) 
You'll  take  it  for  granted,  more  playthings  he 

wanted, 
O,  no —  it  was  something  to  do. 

He  found  that  employment  created  enjoyment, 
And  passed  the  time  cheerful  away ; 

That  study  and  reading,  by  far  were  exceeding 
His  cakes,  and  his  toys,  and  his  play. 

To  school  now  returning,  to  study  and  learning, 

With  pleasure  did  Harry  apply ; 
He  felt  no  aversion  to  books,  'twas  diversion, 

And  caused  him  to  smile,  not  to  sigh. 


BY  JANE  E.  HOLMES. 

BRIGHTLY  shone  the  sun —  softly  warbled  the 
birds  —  gently  blew  the  breeze,  and  sweetly  smiled 
the  flowers,  on  the  morning  which  ushered  in  the 
little  Lady  Matilda's  ninth  birth-day.  She  was 
woke  from  her  slumber  by  a  little  sunbeam  softly 
kissing  her  eyelid;  when  she  lifted  her  head  from 
her  pillow,  and  partly  raising  herself  in  bed,  she 
sat  in  silence  for  several  minutes ;  for  her  heart 
was  filled  with  happy  thoughts.  Presently  she 
arose,  and  having  dressed,  she  began  to  arrange 
the  rooms  in  such  order  as  she  thought  best  suited 
the  day ;  and,  as  she  was  expecting  a  few  guests, 
she  wished  to  make  the  house  look  as  nice  as 
possible.  But  of  course  you  will  wish  to  know 
who  the  little  Lady  Matilda  was. 

Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  she  was  the 
only  child  her  parents  had ;  and  they  loved  her 
more  than  all  their  riches,  which  were  exceedingly 
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great.  They  had  retired  from  the  crowded  scenes 
of  the  busy  world,  to  a  secluded  retreat  in  a  beau- 
tiful village  in  the  west  of  England.  They  were 
very  kind  to  the  poor  people  of  the  village,  and 
were  therefore  much  beloved  by  them ;  the  Lady 
Matilda,  especially,  was  the  idol  of  the  village 
children.  So,  on  the  little  lady's  birth-day,  all 
these  poor  children,  as  well  as  their  parents,  were 
invited  to  her  papa's  house,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  was  provided  for  them,  and  afterwards  the 
children  were  regaled  with  plum-cake  and  tea. 
When  the  repast  was  finished,  they  went  out  to 
play  on  the  pleasant  lawn  behind  the  house,  and 
the  little  lady  joined  in  their  sports.  Every  child 
was  kind  and  agreeable,  not  an  angry  look  was 
seen,  neither  was  a  harsh  word  spoken. 

Now,  the  little  Matilda  wore  upon  her  neck  a 
most  brilliant  link  of  diamonds,  which,  while  they 
were  at  play,  was  by  accident  broken,  and  the 
diamonds  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Every 
hand  was  now  busied  in  collecting  them,  and  they 
were  all  given  into  the  hands  of  the  young  lady, 
excepting  one,  which  was  kept  by  a  little  boy,  who 
did  not  know  its  great  value,  but  thought  it  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  that  he  wished  to  make  it 
his  own. 
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The  diamonds  were  carefully  counted  by  Ma- 
tilda's mamma,  and  one  was  found  wanting,  so 
she  bade  the  children  go  and  search  again ;  they 
went,  and  the  guilty  boy  along  with  them,  but  no 
diamond  was  to  be  found.  Then  the  lady  inquired 
if  any  one  of  the  children  had  kept  one.  So,  when 
this  little  boy  heard  the  inquiry  being  made,  he 
went  and  hid  himself  in  the  most  shady  part  of 
the  grove,  lest  any  one  should  see  him ;  not  re- 
membering how  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  can 
pierce  the  thickest  gloom,  and  that  even  the  night 
is  light  about  Him.  But,  while  he  sat  crouching 
and  trembling  with  fear,  he  saw  a  small  light 
gleaming  out  from  amongst  the  grass,  and  although 
it  was  but  the  light  of  a  glow-worm,  he  crept  out 
of  its  way,  so  fearful  was  he  of  being  discovered. 

When  he  thought  the  inquiry  was  ended,  he 
returned  to  the  play-ground,  where  he  found  each 
one  full  of  joy  and  innocent  mirth.  But  he  was 
sad  and  dejected  ;  and  after  a  time,  he  went  and 
sat  apart,  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  and  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  to  think  of  what  he 
should  do. 

At  last,  he  thought  he  would  restore  the  dia- 
mond; so  he  drew  it  forth  from  his  pocket,  and 
arose  up  from  his  seat ;  but  at  that  instant  a  moon- 
1* 
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beam  shone  upon  it,  and  caused  it  to  send  forth  so 
many  rays  of  rainbow-colored  light,  that  his  reso- 
lution was  immediately  shaken,  and  again  he  slip- 
ped the  diamond  into  his  pocket.  Then  his  con- 
science rebuked  him,  and  bade  him  restore  the 
gem  to  its  owner ;  so  he  arose  once  again  from 
his  seat,  and  he  thought  he  would  keep  his  hand 
closed,  lest  if  he  saw  the  gem  he  might  again  be 
tempted.  But  before  he  had  proceeded  many 
yards,  he  opened  his  hand  a  very  little,  just  to 
peep  at  it ;  but  as  it  did  not  shine  in  the  dark,  he 
opened  his  hand  a  little  more,  and  unfortunately 
the  diamond  fell  to  the  ground,  and  it  shone  so 
brightly  amongst  the  grass  that  he  snatched  it  up 
hastily,  and  determined  never  to  part  with  it. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  little 
lady,  calling  to  the  children  to  follow  her.  So 
they,  and  the  naughty  boy  also,  followed  her  into 
the  hall,  where  a  light  repast  was  spread  before 
them;  and  when  the  repast  was  ended,  the  little 
lady,  at  the  signal  of  her  father,  arose,  and  going 
round  the  table,  she  presented  each  child  with  a 
shilling,  which  was  received  by  them  in  thankful- 
ness. But  when  she  came  to  the  guilty  boy,  he 
knew,  he  felt  assured,  that  he  did  not  deserve  it, 
and  he  therefore  said  he  would  rather  not  take  it. 
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On  hearing  this,  the  young  lady  was  very  unhappy, 
for  she  thought,  by  the  paleness  of  his  cheek  and 
the  heaviness  of  his  eye,  that  he  must  be  very  ill. 
So  she  asked  her  mamma  to  permit  him  to  stay 
there  till  the  morning ;  and  having  obtained  per- 
mission, she  told  the  little  boy  that  he  should  sleep 
on  a  soft  bed,  in  a  pretty  chamber,  and  have  a 
bright  lamp  to  cheer  him  all  the  night.  But, 
alas,  it  was  not  a  bed  of  down,  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, or  a  bright  shining  lamp,  that  could  make 
him  happy;  for  the  darkest  cavern  would  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  him  at  that  time,  for  he 
wished  to  be  concealed  from  every  eye. 

So  he  told  the  kind  little  girl  he  would  rather 
go  home  to  his  mother ;  for  he  was  sick,  and  he 
could  not  sleep  unless  he  went  home.  Then  she 
sent  him  home  to  his  mother,  and  with  tearful  eyes 
she  watched  him  depart ;  and  she  hoped  his  mother 
would  treat  him  very  kindly,  for  the  innocent  child 
thought  it  was  only  kind  treatment  that  he  wanted. 
But  the  kindlier  the  treatment  he  received,  the 
more  unhappy  he  became,  because  he  knew  he 
was  undeserving  of  the  smallest  favor. 

The  next  morning  he  looked  at  his  treasure,  but 
he  felt  so  exceedingly  unhappy,  that  he  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  some  way ;  and  after  a  little  con- 
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sideration,  he  went  and  buried  it  in  a  sand-hill, 
behind  his  mother's  cottage.  After  he  had  done 
this,  he  felt  rather  more  satisfied,  because  it  was 
removed  out  of  his  sight;  but  still  there  was  a 
consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
and  a  fearful  expectation  that  the  truth  would  one 
day  be  discovered. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  time 
the  boy  went  every  day  to  see  if  there  was  any  visi- 
ble change  in  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the 
diamond.  One  night  there  came  a  very  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the  boy  went 
to  the  sand-hill,  there  lay  the  diamond  uncovered, 
and  shining  like  a  beautiful  star.  Had  it  been 
the  eye  of  a  serpent,  it  could  not  have  gleamed 
more  fearfully  upon  him :  his  head  grew  dizzy,  his 
heart  beat  high  against  his  bosom,  and  his  whole 
body  trembled  like  a  leaf  before  a  storm ;  for  the 
arrow  of  conscience  pierced  his  soul,  and  told  him 
his  fault  could  not  be  forever  concealed. 

At  last  he  took  up  the  diamond,  and  placing  it 
in  his  bosom,  walked  slowly  towards  his  mother's 
cottage.  It  was  a  bright,  beaming  day;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  serene ;  not  even  the  tiniest  cloud 
was  seen  thereon,  for  the  smile  of  the  sun  seemed 
so  to  extend  across  that  wide,  wide  sky,  as  to  leave 
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no  space  for  even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  and  there 
was  a  little  breeze  that  went  singing  to  the  flowers, 
a  little  breeze  that  sang  of  nothing  but  joy.  And 
there  was  a  small,  beautiful  bird,  seated  on  the 
branch  of  a  green  tree ;  and  its  little  throat  swelled, 
and  it  warbled  such  a  song  of  rapture,  as  would 
have  filled  almost  any  little  child's  heart  with  the 
same  rapturous  delight.  And  there  was  pretty 
spring  of  clear  water  came  bubbling  up  out  of  the  r 
earth,  and  by  its  side  were  growing  many  small 
and  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  they  bowed  down 
their  heads,  as  if  listening  to  the  warbling  of  that 
sweet  little  spring  of  pearly  water.  And  the  boy 
sat  on  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the  spring,  but  none 
of  those  blessed  sights  or  sounds  had  the  power  to 
make  glad  his  heart,  for  there  was  no  peace  in  his 
bosom. 

And  while  he  yet  sat  upon  the  stone,  there  came 
trotting  up  to  the  spring  a  snow-white  lamb.  It 
stooped  its  head  and  drank  of  the  water,  and  tasted 
of  the  sweet  flowers,  and  then  drank  again  of  the 
spring;  and  when  it  had  done,  it  lifted  its  meek 
face  towards  heaven. 

Then  the  heart  of  the  boy  was  touched,  for  he 
fancied  the  lamb  was  thanking  its  Creator  for  the 
blessings  it  enjoyed;  and  then  did  his  sin  appear 
greater  than  ever. 
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He  watched  the  lamb  as  it  went  slowly  along  the 
valley,  now  staying  in  the  bright  sunshine  to  eat 
of  the  tender  herbage,  now  walking  in  the  shadow 
of  the  high  green  trees.  Happy  little  lamb!  how 
did  the  boy  wish  that  his  heart  was  as  innocent 
and  as  pure  as  was  thine ! 

Then  the  boy  rose  up  from  his  seat,  with  a  de- 
termination in  his  mind,  that,  when  the  night 
should  come,  he  would  take  back  the  diamond  to 
its  owner. 

The  sun  was  gone  down,  and  the  moon  shone 
clearly  in  the  heavens,  when  the  boy  set  out.  He 
walked  slowly  along  the  valley,  and  crossed  the 
field  which  led  to  the  Lady  Matilda's  dwelling. 
When  he  was  come  nigh  to  the  house,  he  took  out 
the  diamond,  to  look  at  it  once  more,  ere  he  part- 
ed with  it  forever;  but  the  moment  he  beheld  it, 
his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  give  up 
the  beautiful  but  insignificant  gem. 

He  walked  to  and  fro  many  times,  first  resolving 
to  restore  the  diamond,  then  again  determining  to 
keep  it.  At  length  he  ascended  a  little  hill,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  summit,  he  began  to  wipe 
the  large  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and 
to  wo^er  why  he  had  broken  his  resolution. 

There  he  sat,  a  weak  and  sorrowful  child;  and 
if  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  leaflet,  or  the  sighing 
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of  a  breeze,  it  seemed  like  a  reproach  to  his  guilty 
conscience.  At  length  he  arose,  and  returned 
home;  and  sad  were  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  boy's  cheek  be- 
came paler,  and  his  spirit  more  dejected.  His 
mother,  being  fearful  for  his  health,  sent  him  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  who  dwelt  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  village.  Now  his  aunt  had  one 
little  boy,  about  two  years  younger  than  his  cousin; 
and  when  this  little  boy  saw  the  pale  cheek  and 
downcast  eyes  of  his  cousin,  he  felt  very  unhappy. 
One  day  the  elder  boy  went  out  alone  to  converse 
with  his  own  naughty  heart;  the  little  boy,  missing 
him,  went  immediately  in  search  of  him.  Long 
did  he  seek,  but  it  was  not  until  two  hours  were 
past  that  he  found  him,  when,  as  he  chanced  to 
peep  through  the  branches  of  a  shady  tree,  he  saw 
his  cousin  gazing  on  something  he  held  in  his  hand ; 
and  he  heard  him  say,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "I  shall 
never  be  happy  until  the  diamond  is  restored  to  its 
owner !" 

Then  said  the  little  boy,  "Are  you  not  happy, 
my  cousin?" 

"  No !"  he  replied,  while  a  large  tear-drop  trem- 
bled on  his  eye-lid. 

"  Then,"  said  the  little  boy,  taking  hi?  hand . 
•"  let  us  pray  to  God  to  make  you  happy." 
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''God  will  not  make  me  happy,  yet,':  said  the 
boy,  "No!  not  yet!" 

"Why  not  yet?"  asked  his  cousin. 

"  Oh  !"  he  answered,  "  because  I  have  stolen  — 
stolen  a  diamond  !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew 
the  bright  gem  from  his  bosom,  exclaiming,  "  Oh ! 
that  I  were  near  the  deep  sea,  that  I  might  bury 
it  beneath  its  waters !" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  little  boy,  "that  would  not  do; 
you  must  take  back  the  gem  to  its  owner,  and  con- 
fess your  fault ;  and  I  will  ask  leave  to  go  with  you, 
and  then  I  shall  see  you  made  happy." 

After  some  thought,  the  boy  agreed  to  go ;  so 
the  little  fellow,  without  telling  his  mother  the 
reason,  asked  permission  to  accompany  his  cousin 
home  for  a  few  days,  and  having  obtained  consent, 
away  they  went  together.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  they  went  to  the  lady's  house,  where, 
with  many  tears,  the  boy  confessed  his  fault,  re- 
stored the  diamond,  with  a  promise  to  steal  no 
more,  and  he  was  forgiven. 

Then  did  these  two  little  boys  depart;  and  when 
they  came  to  a  lonely  spot,  they  kneeled  down  on 
the  green  turf,  and  asked  the  forgiveness  of  God. 
And  ohj  how  much  more  happy  did  the  elder  one 
feel  whoD  he  arose ;  for  the  load  was  removed  from 
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his  bosom — the  load  under  which  he  had  bowed 
so  LOW;  for  that  SMALL  diamond  had  pressed  on 
his  heart  like  a  ponderous  weight  —  and  yet  he 
had  carried  it  in  his  bosom.  And  thus  do  we  oft- 
times  carry  in  our  bosoms  some  favorite  sin,  which 
causes  us  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  pain ;  and  many 
times  do  we  resolve  to  give  it  up,  and  in  our  own 
strength  we  strive  to  do  so.  But  where  is  our 
strength?  Alas!  we  have  none!  We  must  never 
expect  to  do  any  thing  rightly,  without  FIRST  ask- 
ing the  assistance  and  the  blessing  of  God;  nor  to 
find  peace  of  mind,  after  having  sinned,  until  we 
have  confessed  our  sin  and  sought  His  forgiveness. 


BY  MRS.  OILMAN. 

"  MOTHER,  how  still  the  baby  lies! 

I  cannot  hear  his  breath ; 
I  cannot  see  his  laughing  eyes  — 

They  tell  me  this  is  death. 

My  little  work  I  thought  to  bring, 

And  sat  down  by  his  bed, 
And  pleasantly  I  tried  to  sing  — 

They  hushed  me  —  he  is  dead. 

They  say  that  he  again  will  rise, 

More  beautiful  than  now ; 
That  God  will  bless  him  in  the  skies - 

O,  mother,  tell  me  how!" 

"  Daughter,  do  you  remember,  dear, 
The  cold,  dark  thing  you  brought, 

And  laid  upon  the  casement  here, — 
A  withered  worm,  you  thought? 


WHAT  IS  DEATH. 

I  told  you  that  Almighty  power 
Could  break  that  withered  shell, 

And  show  you,  in  a  future  hour, 
Something  would  please  you  well. 

Look  at  the  chrysalis,  my  love,  — 

An  empty  shell  it  lies ;  — 
Now  raise  your  wondering  glance  above, 

To  where  yon  insect  flies !" 

"  O,  yes,  mamma  !  how  very  gay 

Its  wings  of  starry  gold  ! 
And  see  !  it  lightly  flies  away 

Beyond  my  gentle  hold. 

O,  mother,  now  I  know  full  well, 
If  God  that  worm  can  change, 

And  draw  it  from  this  broken  cell, 
On  golden  wings  to  range,  — 

How  beautiful  will  brother  be, 
When  God  shall  give  HIM  wings, 

Above  this  dying  world  to  flee, 
And  live  with  heavenly  things!" 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

MR.  COURTNEY,  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  French  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  Russia, 
having  been  left  a  widower  several  years  since, 
had  confided  the  education  of  his  daughter  Helena 
to  Mrs.  Clermont,  one  of  his  relations.  This  lady 
had  a  considerable  estate  near  a  village  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  Helena  had  been  fostered  by  the 
wife  of  a  rich  farmer,  to  whom  Mr.  Courtney  had 
rendered  some  important  services.  The  name  of 
this  worthy  and  excellent  woman  was  Mary.  She 
had  nursed  Helena  at  the  same  time  with  her  own 
daughter  Susan,  and  no  one  could  ever  distinguish 
on  which  of  the  two  children  she  bestowed  the 
most  attention  and  tenderness.  Helena  and  Susan 
were  reared  by  the  same  mother,  received  the  same 
caresses,  and  imbibed  with  the  same  milk  the  habit 
of  seeing  and  embracing  each  other,  and  of  play- 
ing together.  By  degrees  they  blended  their 
pleasures  and  their  pains,  their  tastes,  their  incli- 
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nations,  their  propensities,  and  their  very  existence; 
and  when  they  were  three  years  of  age,  they  could 
not  keep  for  a  moment  asunder.  Susan  was  the 
first  word  that  Helena  uttered  :  Helena  was  the 
first  pronounced  by  Susan.  If  Helena  received 
any  sweetmeats,  any  dainties,  she  saved  them,  and 
ran  to  find  Susan,  that  they  might  partake  together. 
If  Susan  had  any  cakes  or  fruit,  she  hastened  to 
share  them  with  Helena.  Mrs.  Clermont,  who 
saw  in  the  tender  attachment  of  the  two  foster  sis- 
ters, the  development  of  two  excellent  hearts,  and 
the  omen  of  a  good  disposition  in  her  little  relation r 
seconded  their  affectionate  friendship,  by  affording 
them  frequent  opportunities  to  tie  its  bonds  more 
closely,  to  augment  its  charms,  and  to  turn  its  ef- 
fects to  advantage. 

This  interesting  intimacy  lasted  until  Helena 
and  Susan  had  reached  their  twelfth  year,  when 
Mr,  Courtney  returned  from  Russia  with  the  Am- 
bassador. He  hastened  to  Mrs.  Clermont,  to  see 
his  daughter;  and  finding  her  at  that  important 
period  of  life  when  education  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  he  resolved  to  take  her  with  him  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  give  her  proper  instructors,  and  render 
her  worthy  of  appearing  in  the  circle  of  persons 
of  distinction,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
2* 
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Helena,  who  began  to  share  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  her  father,  acceded  to  his  proposal  with 
joy;  and  prepared  to  quit  the  castle  where  she  had 
been  brought  up,  to  leave  the  respectable  Mrs. 
Clermont,  who  had  taken  care  of  her  childhoodr 
and  to  part  with  her  good  nurse  Mary,  and  her 
foster  sister. 

When  she  informed  them  of  her  expected  de- 
parture, Susan's  sorrow  was  beyond  expression. 
"  What !  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  my  dear  He- 
lena !"  she  said,  folding  her  hands,  and  her  eyes 
swimming  in  tears.  "  O,  how  unhappy  I  shall  be ! 
Who  will  help  me  to  eat  my  cakes  and  my  cheese? 
I  shall  be  left  to  play  alone ;  I  shall  run  over  the 
whole  village  without  seeing  you ;  and,  what  will 
be  worse,  1  shall  not  be  able  to  stir  a  step  without 
being  reminded  of  my  little  sister.  On  one  spot 
we  used  to  embrace  each  other ;  on  another  we 
learnt  to  read ;  on  the  third,  we  found  that  nest  of 
doves  which  we  delighted  so  much  in  rearing. 
The  two  doves  are  in  your  room.  Do  you  hear 
them  cooing  ?  They  were  brought  up  together,  as 
we  have  been ;  they  love  each  other,  as  we  do ; 
they  are  happy,  as  we  were ;  but  they  will  always 
be  left  together,  whilst  I  shall  no  longer  see  my 
Helena !  You  are  going  to  Paris,  where  you  will 
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not  often  think  of  Susan,  —  perhaps  forget  her. 
O,  Helena !  do  not  leave  your  poor  sister !" 

Helena  could  not  help  being  moved  with  Susan's 
sorrow.  She  embraced  her  tenderly,  promised  to 
visit  her  soon,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage  with 
her  father  and  Mrs.  Clermont,  who  went  to  pass 
some  time  with  them  at  Paris. 

Helena  easily  got  accustomed  to  the  new  life 
she  led.  Growing  coquettish  and  selfish,  she  found 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  mingling  in  the  society  of 
the  fashionable  young  ladies  of  Paris,  and  appear- 
ing at  the  different  theatres.  She  soon  forgot  the 
village  where  she  had  been  brought  up ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Clermont,  who  frequently 
spoke  of  her  castle,  and  the  good  people  in  its 
neighborhood,  neither  Mary  nor  Susan's  name 
would  ever  have  passed  her  lips.  Dazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  the  great  world,  she  only  thought  of 
shining,  and  acquiring  accomplishments  to  merit 
distinction.  Mr.  Courtney,  who  had  observed  muchk 
aptitude  for  the  art  of  painting,  in  his  daughter?* 
provided  her  with  the  best  masters,  and  in  a  short 
time  her  progress  in  that  art  was  really  astonishing. 

The  weak  state  of  Mrs.  Clermont's  health  would 
not  long  bear  the  excitement  of  the  metropolis;  she 
therefore  announced  her  intention  to  return  to  the 
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country,  among  the  good  inhabitants  of  her  village. 
She  had  acted  like  a  mother  to  Helena,  and  Mr, 
Courtney  more  deeply  regretted  her  departure,  as 
he  himself  was  obliged  once  more  to  leave  his 
daughter.  As  the  latter  was  just  entering  her 
thirteenth  year,  he  resolved  to  place  her  in  a 
boarding-school. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  Mrs.  Clermont's  departure, 
Helena,  who  from  a  child  had  experienced  her 
tenderness,  showed  some  regret  at  parting  with 
her ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  felt  a  se- 
cret pleasure  on  being  freed  of  a  rigid  superin- 
tendent, who  had  often  prevented  her  father  allow- 
ing her  such  or  such  a  dress,  or  taking  her  to 
many  a  brilliant,  assembly.  At  the  moment  Mrs. 
Clermont  took  leave  of  her,  Helena  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears ;  she  thanked  her  for  her  good- 
ness, sent  a  kind  embrace  to  her  nurse  Mary,  and 
to  her  sister  an  embroidered  muslin  handkerchief, 
Dimmed  with  lace,  which  her  father  had  given  her 
4br  that  purpose. 

A  short  time  after  Mrs.  Clermont's  departure, 
Mr.  Courtney,  whose  important  and  unremitted 
occupations  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  leisure  to 
attend  to  his  daughter's  education,  placed  her  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  best-conducted 
boarding-schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis^ 
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Helena,  whose  propensity  to  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion increased  every  day,  was  not  long  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  those  boarders,  who,  spoiled 
by  their  parents,  indulged  in  great  expenses,  and 
followed  every  caprice  of  fashion  and  vanity. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  since  Helena  had  left 
the  country.  Susan,  who  continually  lamented 
her  absence,  induced  her  mother  to  go  with  her 
to  Paris,  to  embrace  once  more  her  foster  sister. 
They  set  out  one  morning  in  a  little  covered  cart, 
both  dressed  in  their  finest  attire;  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  without  accident,  and  alighted  at  a  re- 
lation's, a  green  grocer  in  the  principal  market, 
who  received  them  with  that  cordial  hospitality 
which  characterizes  the  good  people  of  Paris. 
Susan  wanted  to  see  Helena  that  very  evening ; 
and  from  the  account  which  she  gave  of  her,  the 
relation  insisted  upon  going  with  them.  They 
provided  themselves  with  different  presents  for  the 
young  lady,  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove 
to  the  boarding-school. 

Helena  was  just  walking  in  the  garden,  con- 
versing with  several  of  the  boarders  on  the  art  of 
pleasing  and  shining  in  public.  Being  informed 
that  she  was  wanted,  she  fancied  it  was  some  vis- 
iter  of  consequence,  or  an  invitation  to  some  bril- 
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liant  party.  She  quickly  ran  through  the  garden, 
hastened  to  the  parlor,  where  several  of  the  board- 
ers were  assembled,  and  found  herself  all  at  once 
in  the  arms  of  Susan,  who  fondly  kissed  and  ca- 
ressed her. 

"How  tall  you  are  grown,  my  dear  Helena!" 
said  her  nurse.  "I  need  not  any  longer  stoop  to 
embrace  you,  I  can  do  it  at  my  ease  now,  as  you 
see."  "  To  be  sure,"  said  the  green  grocer,  "  why 
should  you  make  any  ceremony  with  the  child  you 
have  reared  with  your  own  milk."  "But  why  do 
you  not  kiss  me  ?"  observed  Susan,  pressing  her 
hands,  and  bedewing  them  with  her  tears.  "  Do 
you  know  it  is  six  months  since  we  saw  each  other. 
Your  doves  are  doing  rarely  well,  and  love  each 
other  truly.  Your  little  kid,  that  is  grown  a  goat, 
gives  excellent  cream  cheese.  I  have  brought  you 
some."  "And  I,"  said  Mary,  "  have  brought  you 
some  of  that  nice  cake  I  used  to  treat  you  with — 
a  basket  of  our  best  white  grapes,  which  I  pre- 
served all  winter,  in  spite  of  the  frost  —  and  a 
nosegay  of  lilac  buds,  which  I  culled  in  the  grove 
that  was  planted  on  the  fortunate  day  when  I  was 
chosen  your  nurse.  Providence  be  thanked,  it 
begins  to  form  a  shady  walk,  where  I  often  go,  of 
a  pleasant  afternoon,  arm  in  arm  with  my  husband, 
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your  kind  foster  father,  to  chat  of  you."  "And  I, 
my  darling,"  added  the  green  grocer,  "to  thank 
you  for  having  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  good  cousin,  have  brought  you  the  best  pine- 
apple that  was  in  the  market — I  may  say  that,  1 
assure  you ;  but  it  is  on  condition  that  you  permit 
me  to  embrace  you,  for  you  are  a  pretty  little  girl, 
truly;"  and  she  clumsily  closed  Helena  in  her 
arms,  and  gave  her  two  loud  kisses. 

This  merry  and  sentimental  scene  threw  Helena 
into  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  confusion  which 
she  vainly  strove  to  hide.  The  vulgar  caresses 
she  received,  and  the  laughing  of  the  boarders 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  tended  altogether 
to  disturb  her  to  such  a  degree  that  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  received  disdainfully  the  blunt  but 
sincere  compliments  of  the  green  grocer  and  her 
two  cousins,  who  were  almost  stupified  with  amaze- 
ment and  mortification.  But  what  grieved  Susan 
most,  was,  that  Helena  would  never  once  call  her 
sister.  "Am  I  then  no  longer  your  foster  sister?" 
she  exclaimed.  "If  you  knew  what  pangs  your 
treatment  causes  me!" — "I think,  however,"  add- 
ed Mary,  with  pride,  "I  nursed  and  attended  you, 
rocked,  caressed,  and  fondled  you  so  much,  that 
you  could  not  well  forget  it."  "What !"  said  the 
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green  grocer,  "  is  this  the  way  you  reward  her  for 
treating  you  as  her  own  child?  Is  this  the  way 
you  receive  her?  Come,  cousin,  let  us  leave  the 
young  miss,  who  already  fancies  herself  a  great 
lady,  and  is  ashamed  of  her  nurse.  Mind,  I  say, 
the  ungrateful  never  prosper !"  With  these  words, 
she  dragged  away  Mary,  who  was  almost  breath- 
less; and  Susan,  who,  melting  in  tears,  turned 
round  repeatedly  to  see  whether  Helena  would 
not  call  her  back.  But  the  latter  saw  them  leave 
the  house  with  a  culpable  joy,  which  was  visible 
in  her  altered  features. 

The  mistress  of  the  boarding-school  entered  the 
parlor  just  at  the  time  when  the  green  grocer  was 
making  her  observations  to  Helena.  When  they 
had  retired,  she  requested  an  explanation  of  the 
remark,  which  being  given,  she  rebuked  Helena 
for  her  shameful  conduct,  and  punished  her  se- 
verely for  her  ingratitude.  But  selfishness  and 
pride  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  Helena's  heart, 
that  the  idea  of  having  afforded  a  laughing  scene 
to  the  boarders,  was  the  only  one  that  caused  her 
pain. 

When  she  had  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  He- 
lena was  uncommonly  handsome;  and  notwith- 
standing her  bad  qualities,  she  possessed  some 
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brilliant  acquirements,  and  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  her  skill  in  the  art  of  painting.  She 
excelled  in  drawing  portraits  of  the  most  perfect 
likeness,  and  her  father,  blinded  by  his  affection, 
and  fancying  that  her  education  was  completely 
finished,  took  her  again  to  his  house,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  most  brilliant  companies  of  Paris, 
in  which  city  he  had  permanently  taken  up  his 
abode. 

From  a  remaining  sense  of  regard  and  tender- 
ness, Mary  and  her  daughter  did  not  acquaint  Mrs. 
Clermont,  who  was  old  and  infirm,  with  the  un- 
pleasant reception  they  had  met  with ;  but  they 
never  more  visited  Helena  at  school.  A  few 
months  after  Helena's  removal  from  school,  Mrs. 
Clermont's  habitual  disease  took  a  dangerous  turn, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  she  died  in  her  castle, 
surrounded  by  the  mourning  villagers,  to  whose 
happiness  she  had  so  greatly  contributed.  She 
breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  Susan,  to  whom 
she  confided  her  portrait,  set  in  diamonds,  to  give 
to  Helena.  Her  fortune,  which  was  considerable, 
devolved  to  her  nephews. 

Susan  hastened  to  send  the  portrait  to  Helena, 
who  was  grieved  at  the  death  of  her  who  had  been 
her  second  mother,  and  immediately  suspended 
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it  over  the  mantel-piece  of  her  fire-place,  resolving 
to  keep  it,  as  a  memento,  while  she  lived.  Susan, 
at  the  same  time,  had  sent  her  a  letter,  written  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

"  Miss  Helen  —  for  I  can  no  longer  call  you 
sister  —  I  send  you  herewith  the  portrait  of  the 
lady  to  whom  you  owe  your  first  education.  I 
should  have  brought  it  you  myself,  with  my  moth- 
er, if  you  had  no?  behaved  so  unkind  to  us  three 
years  ago,  when  we  went  to  see  you. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  pray  Heaven  to  watch  over 
you,  and  call  myself  your  humble  servant,  and  still 
your  foster  sister,  whatever  you  may  say  to  it. 

"  SUSAN." 

"  P.  S.  —  My  father  and  mother  are  well,  Heav- 
en be  thanked !  Your  two  doves  are  still  cooing, 
and  your  white  goat  yields  a  dozen  cheeses  a  week, 
but  they  are  not  for  you." 

Though  Helena  indulged  in  a  disdainful  smile 
on  perusing  this  letter,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
a  secret  discontent  in  her  heart,  while  she  thought 
how  much  she  had  been  to  blame.  She  wrote  Su- 
san a  short  but  expressive  letter,  and  sent  her  her 
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miniature  portrait,  one  of  the  best  paintings  she 
had  done  till  then,  requesting  her  to  give  it  to 
Mary,  her  dear  nurse,  whose  care  and  affection 
she  should  never  forget. 

This  present  was  rapturously  received :  Mary 
hung  it  about  her  neck,  protesting  it  was  as  if  she 
again  felt  her  dear  little  Helena  at  her  breast. 
Susan  kissed,  over  and  over  again,  the  dear  por- 
trait, and  repeatedly  said,  looking  at  it, — "What 
a  pretty  face!  Who  could  believe  that  she  has  a 
bad  heart!"  Her  eyes,  however,  were  swimming 
in  tears,  and  in  her  emotion  she  exclaimed  — "Yet 
you  are  still  my  sister :  they  have  spoiled  you  in 
Paris  —  in  the  great  world ;  but  we  shall  meet, 
we  shall  see  each  other  again  —  yes,  something 
tells  me  that  we  shall  again  embrace  each  other." 

Two  years  passed  away.  Helena  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  She  was  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  matrimonial  union,  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  talents  and  wealth  —  one  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  every  way  worthy  of  her.  But  severe 
trials  awaited  her.  Her  father's  health,  which  had 
been  impaired  by  the  incessant  labors  and  fatiguing 
journeys,  performed  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life,  suddenly  failed;  and  he  died,  without 
leaving  anything  for  the  maintenance  of  Helena, 
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as  his  wealth  consisted  only  in  pensions  from  the 
government,  which  ceased  with  him,  and  out  of 
which  he  had  saved  nothing. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helena  experienced  that 
the  loss  of  rank  and  fortune  keeps  flatterers,  and 
even  friends,  at  a  distance.  She  soon  found  her- 
self in  the  most  cruel  and  least  expected  solitude. 
Her  beauty  served  only  to  beset  her  with  dangers; 
but  strengthening  herself  with  the  principles  of 
virtue  which  she  had  imbibed  in  her  childhood, 
she  resolved  to  retire  from  the  great  world,  and 
endeavor  to  support  herself  by  painting.  As  she 
had,  while  in  affluence,  cultivated  her  talent  in 
this  art  with  great  success,  she  found  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  business  enough  to  afford  her  a  com- 
fortable support. 

Mary  and  her  husband  had  been  as  lucky  and 
prosperous  as  Helena  was  unfortunate.  As  they 
were  owners  of  a  pretty  extensive  farm,  they  mar- 
ried Susan,  who  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age, 
to  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  The  worthy 
woman  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  pain- 
ful situation  to  which  Helena  was  reduced,  and 
secretly  contrived  with  her  friend,  the  green  gro- 
cer at  Paris,  to  soften  its  severity.  Sometimes 
she  sent  the  young  recluse  an  ample  provision  of 
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fruit  and  vegetables,  sometimes  a  basket  of  game, 
at  others  a  stock  of  sugar  and  coffee,  but  always 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  by  an  unknown  porter. 
Having  suspected  many  individuals,  to  whom  her 
father  had  rendered  services — particularly  as  she 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  basket  which  she 
received,  ten  louis  d'ors  in  a  little  leather  bag — 
the  fair  orphan  determined  to  discover  the  generous 
hand  that  assisted  her  so  mysteriously.  She  pass- 
ed a  whole  night  at  her  window,  and  at  the  break 
of  day  she  observed  a  woman,  whose  head  was 
covered  with  a  large  handkerchief,  holding  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm,  and  stationing  herself  opposite  the 
house  until  it  was  opened.  Helena  went  quickly 
down  stairs,  and  waited  for  the  porter  getting  up. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  she  saw  the  stranger 
leaving  the  basket  on  the  threshold,  and  running 
away,  as  usual.  Helena  ran  after  her,  laid  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  lifting  up  the  large  handkerchief 
which  hid  her  face,  she  recognized  the  good  green 
grocer,  who  revealed  the  whole  mystery,  saying, 
"As  long  as  you  was  happy  and  proud,  we  did  not 
care  for  you,  and  that  was  right;  but  when  we 
heard  that  you  was  in  want,  Mary  and  I  resolved 
to  forget  what  had  passed,  and  to  act  as  parents 
towards  you."  The  orphan  pressed  the  worthy 
3* 
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woman  to  her  bosom.  "You  are  now  what  we 
wished  you  to  be,"  resumed  the  green  grocer. 
"  How  greatly  does  misfortune  alter  us.  in  a  little 
time !  But  you  owe  me  my  commission  ;  and  I 
insist  on  your  sending  every  morning  to  get  your 
provisions  at  my  stall :  I  shall  be  reasonable,  you 
may  depend  upon  it ;  your  good  nurse  has  supplied 
me  with  a  stock  that  will  last  a  long  while :  come 
and  see  me."  With  these  words,  the  good  crea- 
ture tore  herself  away  from  Helena,  who  gave  her 
a  last  kiss  for  Mary. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  another  ad- 
venture happened  to  the  fair  orphan,  which  had 
no  less  effect  upon  her  heart.  One  morning  when 
she  was  at  work  in  her  painting-room,  she  heard 
a  rap  at  the  door.  On  opening  it,  she  beheld  a 
countryman,  who  from  his  dress,  his  frank  and 
jovial  countenance,  his  healthy  appearance,  and 
uncouth  accent,  seemed  one  of  those  rich  farmers 
who  conceal  their  wealth  under  the  exterior  of 
good  nature  and  simplicity.  He  entered  the  room 
without  any  ceremony,  and  said  —  "Are  you  Miss 
Courtney?"  "I  am,"  answered  Helena.  "I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  you/'  said  the  stranger,  look- 
ing at  her  from  head  to  foot.  "  You  may  render 
me  a  very  great  service ;  I  will  pay  you  well  for 
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it,  you  need  not  fear.  I  want  you  to  make  me  a 
large  family  picture  —  I  married  the  prettiest 
woman  in  our  country  :  I  could  wish  you  to  repre- 
sent me  sitting  on  one  of  my  ploughshares,  resting 
joyfully,  and  as  if  I  were  saying  — '  I've  done  sow- 
ing.' Neac  me  my  wife,  who  has  just  brought  me 
my  dinner,  and  looks  at  me  with  an  expression 
which  seems  to  say  — '  I  am  happy  to  be  your's.' 
On  the  other  side,  my  wife's  mother,  whom  I  love 
as  my  own,  still  fresh  and  amiable,  and  who,  look- 
ing alternately  at  us  both,  seems  to  say  — '  That 
is  right,  my  children;  love  each  other,  and  be  dili- 
gent ;  that  is  the  way  to  prosper,  and  be  happy.'" 
"I  like  your  idea,  very  much,"  answered  Helena, 
who  was  amazed  at  the  energy  with  which  the 
stranger  expressed  himself:  "  but  it  is  a  complete 
historical  picture  which  you  want  —  I  am  afraid 
it  is  above  my  reach."  "  Oh,  no !"  replied  the 
countryman,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  belief,  take  these  five-and- 
twenty  louis  d'ors  beforehand ;  and  when  the  pic- 
ture is  done,  if  it  be  worth  more,  you  need  only 
say  so."  With  this  observation,  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  and  insisted  upon  her  commencing  imme- 
diately, 
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Miss  Courtney  smiled,  and  concealed  her 
amazement  at  the  open  generosity  of  the  stran- 
ger. She  refused  the  five  and  twenty  Jouis  d'ors, 
as  being  greatly  above  what  her  picture  would 
be  worth,  and  added,  —  "When  it  is  done,  you 
may  pay  me,  but  I  cannot  begin  immediately ; 
I  want  a  proper  canvass,  and  I  must  prepare  my 
colors."  "Well!"  replied  the  stranger,  bluntly, 
rising  from  his  seat,  "  whilst  you  are  going  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  I  will  fetch  my 
wife  and  her  mother  from  the  irrn,  and  you  shall 
see  that  they  are  well  worth  painting."  Where- 
upon he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  placing  the  five- 
and-twenty  louis  d'ors  on  a  table,  and  leaving 
Helena  perplexed  at  this  singular  adventure.  In 
the  mean  time  she  prepared  a  canvass  and  a 
palette,  firmly  resolved  to  paint  a  piece  in  her 
best  way,  which  she  intended  to  call  'Rural 
Happiness.'  She  had  hardly  finished  the  prepa- 
rations, when  she  heard  several  persons  coming 
up  stairs,  and  a  voice  which  made  her  start.  She 
thought  it  was  that  of  her  nurse.  It  was  indeed 
her  nurse,  with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law  ; 
he  had  been  sent  before  to  prepare  Helena  for 
this  affecting  interview ;  the  good  green  grocer 
was  also  with  them.  When  Susan  entered  the 
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room  of  the  young  artist,  the  latter  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  Susan,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  seven  years,  and  who  was  grown  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  in  the  country,  supported 
the  dismayed  and  trembling  Helena.  The  three 
females,  caressing  each  other,  and  blending  their 
joy,  their  sighs,  and  their  tears,  formed  the  most 
delicious  picture,  the  expression  of  which  would 
infallibly  have  been  caught  by  Helena,  had  she 
not  been  one  of  the  group. 

At  length  Mary  broke  the  general  silence,  and 
exclaimed,  "I  may  then  once  more  press  you 
against  that  breast  which  fed  you  !  "  "  And  I," 
answered  Helena,  "I  am  at  last  permitted  to 
resume  my  place  in  the  heart  of  my  second 
mother."  "  You  never  lost  that  place,  nor  were 
you  ever  out  of  my  heart,"  said  Susan,  in  her 
turn,  embracing  her  again."  "  But  how  hand- 
some you  are  grown  !  "  observed  Helena.  "  It 
is  because  she  is  happy,"  replied  Mary.  "  This 
is  her  husband  ;  she  has  not  made  a  bad  choice, 
has  she  1  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  they  are 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  province.  Come, 
James,  embrace  our  Helena,  she  is  one  of  the 
family."  The  young  farmer  hastened  to  comply 
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with  his  mother-in-law's  request,  and  imprinted 
on  Helena's  cheeks  two  good  kisses,  that  dissi- 
pated their  usual  paleness,  the  effect  of  sorrow 
and  excessive  application.  "  Is  the  errand-woman 
to  go  empty-handed?"  exclaimed  the  green 
grocer.  "  Oh  !  I  '11  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Helena ;  "  you  were  my  second 
foster  mother.  My  worthy,  excellent  friends, 
how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  efface  my  injustice, 
and  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me?  " 
"I  will  tell  you  how,"  replied  Mary,  eagerly. 
"  Come  to  pass  a  few  months  with  us  j  it  will  do 
you  good  and  us  too ;  your  health  seems  out  of 
order,  you  want  rest,  you  must  recruit  your 
strength  ;  the  air  of  the  country  where  you  were 
brought  up,  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Clermont's  castle, 
which  now  belongs  to  one  of  her  nephews,  whole- 
some food,  a  little  exercise',  our  endearments  and 
attentions,  all  these  will  invigorate  your  health 
and  recall  that  blooming  complexion  which  be- 
came you  so  well.  We  can  then  partake,  at 
pleasure,  of  the  cakes  and  cream  cheese  which 
you  were  so  fond  of;  and  if  our  assiduities  should 
fatigue,  and  our  prattle  tire  you,  my  dear,  you 
shall  have  a  private  room  where  you  may  amuse 
yourself  with  painting."  "  And  I,"  added  Susan . 
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**  I  promise  to  walk  with  you  every  day  to  revisit 
the  places  where  we  passed  our  childhood  ;  and 
if  it  please  Heaven  I  should  become  a  nurse  in  a 
few  months'  time,  you  shall  be  godmother  to  my 
child."  "  Come,  my  good  sister,  oh !  yes,  come 
with  us,  miss,"  exclaimed  James,  "  you  will  be 
better  enabled  to  execute  the  family  picture  which 
I  ordered."  "Come,"  said  Mary,  again,  "your 
foster  father  expects  you ;  nothing  is  wanting 
but  you  to  render  your  nurse  the  happiest  of 
women."  Helena,  who  was  affected  beyond  ex- 
pression, yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  respect- 
able family,  and  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
offers,  the  sincerity  of  which  she  was  convinced 
of.  She  prepared  every  thing  necessary  for  her 
journey,  and  returned  to  the  generous  James  the 
five  and  twenty  louis  d'ors  he  had  left  on  a  table. 
Mary  and  her  daughter  eagerly  assisted  her, 
whilst  James  fetched  his  covered  cart  with  three 
good  horses.  He  placed  in  it  whatever  Helena 
had  packed  up  for  her  journey.  Mary  proposed 
to  set  off  instantly.  "  No,  no,  not  so  hastily," 
said  the  greengrocer,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
thus.  1  insist  upon  my  goody  and  her  children, 
for  now  you  are  one  of  them,"  said  she  to  Helena, 
"  yes,  I  insist  upon  your  coming,  all  four,  to  par- 
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take  in  my  stall  of  the  finest  turkey  in  market. 
I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  first 
family  dinner.  Come  along,  all  of  you,  and  after 
dinner  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  leave  me,  and 
hasten  to  the  country." 

Mary  and  her  daughter  took  Helena  between 
them ;  James  carried  her  writing-desk,  which 
contained  all  her  treasures  ;  and  the  green  grocer 
set  before  them  the  most  splendid  repast  Helena 
had  partaken  of  for  a  long  time ;  she  enjoyed  it 
with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  she  ever  expert 
enced  in  her  life. 

On  the  following  day  the  happy  travellers 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  where 
Mary's  husband  received  them  most  cordially. 
Helena  leaped  for  joy  on  seeing  the  cottage  in 
which  she  had  been  reared,  the  castle  of  Mrs. 
Clermont,  where  she  had  been  brought  up,  and 
all  the  delicious  spots  which  reminded  her  of  the 
days  of  her  childhood.  The  happiness  which 
she  enjoyed  recalled  upon  her  noble  and  regular 
features  the  freshness  and  brightness  of  youth, 
and,  together  with  her  beauty,  she  recovered  her 
cheerfulness  and  her  gayety.  In  a  few  days  she 
felt  her  spirits  so  revived  that  she  intended  to 
begin  the  family  picture  James  had  ordered  of 
her. 
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But  Mary's  house  had  not  a  room  fit  for  the 
execution  of  the  project ;  its  small  casements  did 
not  give  sufficient  light  for  the  work.  She  there- 
fore resolved  to  obtain  in  the  castle  a  place  where 
she  might  execute  on  the  canvass  all  the  ideas 
which  she  intended  to  realize. 

The  castle  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the 
new  owner,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Clermont.  Hav- 
ing been  a  widower  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  education  of  two 
children,  whom  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
with  their  mother,  rendered  most  dear  to  him. 
A  passionate  admirer  of  the  arts,  yet  simple  in 
his  taste,  he  applied  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  assist  the  unfortunate.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  considered  him  as  a  father,  whom 
Mrs.  Clermont  had  bequeathed  to  them  at  her 
death,  to  perpetuate  her  benevolence  and  do 
honor  to  her  memory. 

Mr.  Saville,  this  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cler- 
rnont's  nephew,  received  Helena  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  He  shared  the  emotion  she  felt  on  revi- 
siting the  mansion  where  she  had  imbibed  the 
first  precepts  of  virtue.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  on  beholding  the  fair  orphan  weeping 
before  Mrs.  Clermont's  portrait  in  the  parlor ;  and 
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when  Helena  asked  him  for  a  room  favorable  to 
painting,  "  Select  which  you  like,"  said  Mr. 
Saville;  "I  am  overjoyed  to  see  it  embellished 
by  your  presence,  adorned  by  your  talents." 

Helena  chose  the  chamber  where  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  the  very  next  day,  having  got  her 
canvass  and  every  thing  ready,  she  sketched  the 
picture  which  shortly  after  represented  happy 
James  sitting  on  the  ploughshare;  she  soon 
grouped  Mary  and  Susan  around  him,  as  he 
desired  ;  but  in  order  to  throw  more  interest  and 
truth  into  the  composition,  she  represented  her- 
self in  one  of  the  corners,  sitting  mournfully  on 
a  hillock,  contemplating  Mrs.  Clermont's  minia- 
ture portrait,  with  an  air  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
and  holding  in  the  other  hand  a  volume  of  the 
"Annals  of  Virtue."  This  striking  contrast 
placed  the  joyous  group,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  in  a  better  light ;  every  thing  in 
it  was  true,  finely  conceived ;  in  short,  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  the  greatest  master.  Mary  and  her 
family,  who  every  day  came  to  sit  for  their 
picture,  could  not  recover  from  their  surprise  on 
seeing  their  most  perfect  likeness.  Mr.  Saville, 
who  was  not  less  amazed  than  the  good  country 
folks,  encouraged  Helena  by  the  most  flattering 
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praises ;  but  his  emotion  was  equal  to  his  aston- 
ishment, when,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  during 
which  he  was  from  home,  he  recognised  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  the  group  which  represented 
James  and  his  family.  Helena  had  painted  him 
showing  this  group  to  his  two  children,  to  whom 
he  seemed  to  say,  "  See  how  happy  they  are !  be 
always  employed,  and  continue  united !  from 
your  own  exertions  expect  happiness,  and  you 
will  never  know  misfortune." 

To  collect  in  the  picture  all  the  sentiments 
which  filled  her  heart,  Helena  placed  in  another 
corner,  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Clermont,  in  face  of 
which  several  country  people  were  kneeling,  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  while  two  young  girls 
were  depositing  flowers  on  it.  On  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  tomb  was  inscribed,  "  To  the  mem- 
ory of  my  second  mother !  " 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  Mr.  Saville 
would  not  consent  to  its  being  taken  from  the 
castle.  In  vain  did  James  with  his  five-and- 
twenty  louis  d'ors  in  his  hand  protest  that  it  was 
his.  "  It  is  worth  infinitely  more,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Saville  ;  "  your  fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
it,  and  I  declare  I  will  never  part  from  it." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Helena,  he  added, 
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"  And  you,  who  join  to  so  many  talents  a  feeling 
heart,  improved  by  misfortune,  condescend  to 
assist  me  in  preserving  and  embellishing  the 
sacred  deposite  which  my  consort  left  me  at  her 
death  :  my  two  children,  whose  innocent  features 
you  have  so  faithfully  delineated,  want  a  second 
mother.  I  cannot  give  them  a  better  one  than 
by  choosing  her  who  in  this  picture  has  shown 
herself  so  worthy  to  guide  and  instruct  them, 
and,  above  all,  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of 
virtue." 

On  laying  a  particular  stress  on  the  last  words, 
Mr.  Saville  pointed  at  the  book  which  Helena 
had  previously  introduced  in  her  picture.  At  the 
same  time  his  children  seizing  each  a  hand  of 
Helena's,  and  eagerly  kissing  it,  exclaimed,  "  Be 
our  mamma,  and  we  will  love  you  dearly ! " 
Moved  and  surprised,  Helena  was  some  moments 
before  she  could  utter  a  word.  At  length,  press- 
ing Mr.  Saville's  pretty  children  to  her  bosom, 
she  said  to  them  in  the  most  expressive  man- 
ner, "  Yes,  yes,  Heaven  has  again  given  you  a 
mother."  And  instantly  Mary,  her  daughter,  and 
her  son-in-law,  fell  at  her  knees,  exclaiming, "  You 
will  also  be  the  mother  of  the  whole  village.' 
Helena,  whose  feeling  heart  was  overpowered  by 
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so  many  soft  emotions,  could  hardly  support  her- 
self. Mr.  Saville  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  the  marriage 
ceremony  delayed  beyond  three  days. 

These  happy  tidings  being  soon  circulated  in 
the  village  caused  so  great  a  joy,  that,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  wedding,  Helena,  when  she  rose 
from  her  bed,  found  the  outside  of  her  window 
ornamented  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
The  instant  she  opened  it,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  cheered  her  with  rural  music,  and 
expressed  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  her  happi- 
ness. James  was  at  the  head  of  the  young  men, 
Mary  at  that  of  the  matrons,  and  Susan  at  that 
of  the  young  girls.  It  was  from  the  midst  of 
this  joyous  crowd,  and  under  a  thunder  of  ap- 
plauses, that  Mr.  Saville,  attended  by  his  two 
children,  fetched  his  bride,  and  took  her  to  the 
castle,  where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
without  pomp  and  magnificence,  but  among  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  good  country  folks. 
Helena  insisted  upon  Mary's  sitting  near  her  at 
table,  and  paid  her  the  same  respectful  attention 
which  she  would  have  had  for  her  mother  ;  she 
treated  Susan  as  her  sister,  and  to  console  James 
for  the  picture  which  he  purposely  came  to  Paris 
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to  order  of  her,  she  promised  to  copy  the  middle 
group  which  represented  him  sitting  on  a  plough- 
share; and,  to  add  to  it,  instead  of  the  dinner 
which  Susan  was  bringing  him,  the  fine  little 
child  which  his  wife  would  present  him  very 
soon.  And  as  a  companion  to  the  great  picture, 
she  engaged  to  draw  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  memorable  moment  when  Mr.  Saville,  choos- 
ing her  for  his  consort,  she  received  the  first 
caresses  of  his  children,  and  promised  to  replace 
their  mother. 

Helena  faithfully  performed  all  her  engage- 
ments. Her  unalterable  tenderness  made  her 
husband  happy;  she  bestowed  on  his  children 
the  most  constant  affection ;  intrusted  Mary  with 
the  principal  concerns  of  her  household,  and 
stood  sp9nsor  to  Susan's  child.  She  also  sent 
for  the  good  green  grocer,  who  passed  a  few 
days  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  joy.  She 
devoted  her  leisure  to  ornament  the  castle  with  a 
number  of  pictures  representing  the  different 
periods  of  her  life ;  and  the  whole  country  re- 
joiced alike  in  Mr.  Saville'a  happiness,  and  that 
of  the  two  foster  sisters. 


BY   MRS.    SIGOURNEY. 

THE  Lady-Bug  sat  in  the  rose's  heart, 

And  smil'd  with  pride  and  scorn, 
As  she  saw  a  plain-drest  Ant  go  by, 

With  a  heavy  grain  of  corn  ; 
So,  she  drew  the  curtains  of  damask  round, 

And  adjusted  her  silken  vest, 
Making  her  glass  of  a  drop  of  dew 

That  lay  in  the  rose's  breast. 

Then  she  laugh' d  so  loud,  that  the  Ant  look'd  up, 

And  seeing  her  haughty  face, 
Took  no  more  notice,  but  travell'd  on 

At  the  same  industrious  pace  :  — 
But  a  sudden  blast  of  autumn  came, 

And  rudely  swept  the  ground, 
And  down  the  rose  with  the  Lady-Bug  fell, 

And  scatter'd  its  leaves  around. 
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Then  the  houseless  Lady  was  much  amaz'd, 

For  she  knew  not  where  to  go, 
And  hoarse  November's  early  blast 

Had  brought  both  rain  and  snow  ;  — 
Her  wings  were  chill,  and  her  feet  were  cold. 

And  she  wish'd  for  the  Ant's  warm  cell,  — 
And  what  she  did  when  the  winter  came, 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

But  the  careful  Ant  was  in  her  ntest, 

With  her  little  ones  by  her  side, 
She  taught  them  all  like  herself  to  toil, 

Nor  mind  the  sneer  of  pride ;  — 
And  I  thought,  as  I  sat  at  the  close  of  day, 

Eating  my  bread  and  milk, 
It  was  wiser  to  work  and  improve  ray  time, 

Than  be  idle  and  dress  in  silk. 


RELATED    BY    MISS    FANNY   H.  .  .  .  * 

MY  papa  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  goes 
to  London  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and 
mamma  generally  accompanies  him.  I  went  once 
to  stay  at  our  house  in  London,  but  we  younger 
ones  seldom  are  there,  as  mamma  says  the  coun- 
try is  much  better  for  our  health  whilst  we  are 
so  little.  Of  late,  my  elder  sisters  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  up  to  town  with  their  govern- 
ess, (when  papa  and  mamma  are  there,)  that 
they  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

We   have   been   generally  left   in  the  family 

*  This  tale,  and  the  one  entitled  "  The  Gipsey," 
are  taken  from  a  very  interesting  little  work,  called 
"Tales  of  a  School-Room,"  which  has  met  with  an 
extensive  sale  in  England,  and  is  now  in  press  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Scrap-Book. 
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mansion,  in  Derbyshire,  a  very  pretty  place  with 
a  great  many  gardens  and  woods  surrounding  it. 
There  we  were  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  a  good 
old  body,  who  lived  in  the  family  before  I  was 
born.  I  suppose  she  had  been  with  mamma 
twenty  years,  for  she  said  she  had  seen  us  all 
grow  up,  and  I  am  one  of  the  youngest. 

Mamma  trusted  fully  in  her,  and  said  that  she 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  manage  chil- 
dren, particularly  if  we  were  ill,  or  there  was 
any  thing  the  matter.  I  dare  say  she  thought 
so,  for  nurse  used  to  be  very  good  natured  to  us 
sometimes,  and  I  believe  she  was  truly  kind 
hearted,  but  she  had  an  odd  way  of  showing  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  she  had  found  out  the  right 
method  of  keeping  us  in  order. 

There  were  three  or  four  ill  the  nursery,  of 
whom  I  was  the  youngest  but  one.  Once,  I 
remember  being  nurse's  chief  favorite,  and  I 
used  to  be  petted  and  spoiled  above  all  the  others; 
but  when  baby  was  born,  by  degrees  she  gave 
all  her  love  away  to  him,  and  used  to  scold  and 
drive  me  away,  when  I  expected  to  have,  my 
former  indulgences. 

Then  I  heard  her  complain  to  the  servants 
below  stairs,  and  those  that  came  to  see  her  from 
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other  houses,  that  we  were  the  most  cross,  ill- 
tempered,  good-for-nothing  children  that  ever 
were  seen,  always  quarrelling  with  her,  or  with 
one  another,  and  impossible  to  manage. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  heard  her  whis- 
per to  the  housekeeper,  when  any  other  young 
ones  came  to  the  house,  "  I  declare  our  children 
beat  them  all  hollow,  in  their  beauty  and  pretty 
behaviour;  they  look  like  a  real  gentleman's 
children."  If  any  of  us  were  ill,  how  kind  she 
was !  she  would  sit  up  with  us  all  night,  and  in 
the  day  she  would  never  leave  our  bed-side, 
except  to  get  what  we  wanted ;  and  if  she  had 
to  give  us  medicine,  there  were  sugar  plums  and 
nice  things  provided  for  us  to  take  after  it ;  or 
she  would  carry  us  about  in  her  arms,  and  let  us 
sit  on  her  lap  as  long  as  we  liked.  Then  I  used 
to  love  her  dearly,  and  thought  I  would  never 
quarrel  with  her  again.  But  nurse  said  we 
always  grew  cross  when  we  were  getting  well. 
I  am  sure  she  did ;  for  her  behaviour  was  quite 
changed  when  we  were  able  to  run  about  again  ; 
then  it  was,  "  Master  John,  you  troublesome 
boy,  you  are  always  in  mischief;"  or  "  Master 
George,  let  those  things>  alone,  do,  sir  ;"  or  "  Miss 
Fanny,  you  are  always  the  worst  of  all ! "  and 
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then  she  used  to  twitch  me  up,  and  lock  me  in  a 
dark  closet,  and  tell  me  if  I  was  not  a  good 
girl,  the  black  man  would  come  and  carry  me 
away. 

I  was  sadly  frightened  at  this  threat,  for  I  fully 
believed  what  she  said  at  first;  and  when  we 
walked  out,  if  I  met  a  chimney  sweeper,  I  used 
to  run  shrieking  to  her.  Then  nurse  told  me,  if 
I  would  be  good,  she  would  not  let  him  take  me 
away  this  time. 

By  and  bye,  when  we  grew  older  and  wiser, 
we  found  that  sweeps  came  for  other  purposes 
than  to  carry  away  little  girls  and  boys,  and  so 
when  she  tried  to  frighten  us  about  the  black  man, 
we  said  we  should  like  to  go  with  him  very  well, 
and  that  we  thought  it  would  be  fine  fun  to  climb 
up  the  chimney,  and  creep  upon  the  house-top. 

So  she  saw  that  would  not  do  any  longer,  and 
I  suppose  she  thought  of  another  plan  for  "  ruling 
such  spirits,"  as  she  used  to  call  us. 

We  used  now  to  hear  her  talking  with  the 
maids  who  waited  upon  us  in  the  nursery,  about 
ghosts  and  haunted  houses ;  and  many  a  strange 
tale  excited  our  curiosity,  and  made  us  inquire 
for  more.  I  told  you  we  lived  in  an  old  mansion  : 
it  was  rather  a  strange  place,  with  long  galleries. 
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and  a  great  many  doors  in  them,  and  oddly  shaped 
rooms,  hung  round  with  old  family  pictures.  We 
were  very  fond  of  running  up  and  down  the  galle- 
ries, and  playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  empty 
rooms,  so  as  sometimes  to  give  nurse  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  find  us ;  but  after  we  heard  these 
tales  we  dared  not  venture  into  such  places. 
There  was  one  picture  that  always  looked  so  at 
me  when  I  came  into  the  room;  and  another, 
that  we  heard  nurse  declare  had  walked  out  of 
its  frame  when  papa's  great  grandfather  would 
go  to  the  wars,  where  he  was  killed.  And  then 
there  was  a  dark  dismal  closet,  where  they  said 
such  strange  noises  were  always  heard,  if  any 
thing  was  going  to  happen  to  the  family.  That 
closet  was  our  especial  dread,  and  if  nurse  had 
fulfilled  her  intention  of  locking  me  up  there  one 
night,  when  I  was  very  naughty,  I  really  believe 
I  should  have  never  come  out  alive.  The  very 
idea  of  the  fright  I  was  in  makes  me  shudder 
now. 

I  only  wish  every  one  could  know  what  dread- 
ful effects  arise  from  thus  treating  children.  1 
was  quite  afraid  in  the  winter  time  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  I  was  so  glad  when  the  light  nights  came, 
and  I  could  close  my  eyes  while  the  sun  was  up ; 
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for  in  the  dark  I  lay  awake  thinking  about  all 
the  stories  I  had  heard,  of  the  ghosts  that  were 
sent  to  frighten  children,  and  to  '  spirit  them 
away,'  as  nurse  called  it,  till  I  used  to  hide  ray 
head  under  the  bedclothes,  and  cry  myself  to 
sleep. 

You  will  wonder  I  did  not  complain  to  mamma, 
but  she  was  not  often  in  the  nursery,  and  when 
she  did  come,  nurse  was  always  so  good  natured 
to  us,  that  she  would  not  have  believed  me  if  1 
had  said  any  thing.  We  used  to  go  in  to  dessert; 
or  when  mamma  had  company  in  the  morning 
we  were  rung  for  ;  and  after  being  dressed  in  our 
smart  frocks,  and  our  hair  brushed  carefully  by 
nurse,  we  went  down.  Oh,  then  she  was  very 
proud  of  us  !  and  as  she  handed  us  in,  she  used 
to  say  how  pretty  we  looked,  and  bid  us  hold  up 
our  heads,  and  behave  nicely,  that  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  might  admire  us  in  our  new 
frocks. 

Poor  nurse !  I  do  think  she  loved  us,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  crossness,  and  perhaps  if  she 
had  known  how  wretched  she  made  me  by  these 
horrible  tales,  she  would  not  have  told  them. 
They  frightened  me  so  much,  that  although  I  was 
always  thinking  about  them,  I  could  not  have 
repeated  them  to  any  one  for  the  world. 
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I  do  not  know  what  woula  have  become  of  me, 
but  for  a  circumstance  that  happened.  My  elder 
sisters  had  a  new  governess,  and  she  was  so  kind 
as  to  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  little  Fanny, 
and  sometimes  invited  me  into  the  school-room, 
where  1  sat  upon  her  lap  whilst  my  sisters  were 
reading  to  her,  and  now  and  then  she  gave  me  a 
little  lesson  too,  which  I  liked  very  much. 

Nurse  was  very  civil  generally  to  Miss  Wat- 
son, but  in  the  nursery  she  used  to  scold  terribly 
about  my  going  into  the  school -room,  for  I  often 
tried  to  steal  away,  and  crept  softly  along  the 
passage  and  up  the  stairs,  and  opened  the  door 
gently  and  said,  "  May  I  come  in  ?  I  promise 
not  to  speak  a  word,  if  I  may  be  here."  Dear 
kind  Miss  Watson  seldom  said  no ;  and  though 
I  heard  much  said  in  the  nursery  what  a  shame 
it  was  for  governesses  to  interfere  with  children 
before  they  were  given  to  their  care,  &c.,  I  did 
not  mind.  Nurse  said  she  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  "  to  learn  Miss  Fanny  her  book," 
and  that  it  was  quite  time  enough  for  her  to  have 
other  things  besides  reading  and  spelling ;  that 
none  of  her  elder  sisters  were  taken  away  so 
early,  and  such  things,  which  was  very  odd,  when 
at  other  times  she  said  I  was  so  troublesome,  she 
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wished  that  I  was  entirely  out  of  the  nursery.  If 
ever  I  did  any  thing  naughty,  1  heard,  "  Is  that 
what  you  learn  in  the  school-room,  miss  ?"  or,  "  I 
am  sure,  Miss  Fanny,  you  are  not  half  so  pretty 
in  your  manners  as  you  used  to  be  before  the 
governess  came."  All  this,  however,  I  only 
laughed  at,  for  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Miss 
Watson  quite  made  up  to  me  for  it.  Now  and 
then  I  used  to  take  a  walk  with  her  and  my  sis- 
ters, and  Johnny  too,  for  he  was  my  eldest  sister's- 
pet,  and  she  begged  leave  for  him  to  go.  Then 
we  used  to  hear  such  pretty  stories  about  animals, 
and  she  picked  flowers,  and  taught  us  their 
names,  and  showed  us  curious  birds  and  insects. 
As  to  the  frogs,  and  lizards,  and  beetles,  that  I 
used  to  be  so  afraid  of  before,  I  began  to  see  how 
pretty  they  were,  when  Miss  Watson  used  to  take 
them  in  her  hand,  instead  of  teaching  us  to  FUD 
screaming  away,  as  the  maids  did.  Even  the 
lead,  that  they  told  me  would  spit  fire  if  I  touched 
it,  never  did  me  the  least  harm  when  I  stooped 
down  to  admire  its  eyes,  and  the  pretty  spots  on 
its  back.  I  loved  to  hear  about  all  these  crea- 
tures, and  how  wonderfully  God  had  made  them, 
and  how  kindly  he  had  provided  exactly  the  food 
they  wanted,  within  their  reach. 
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I  think  I  never  shall  forget  the  nice  lessons 
which  we  had  while  we  were  walking  out,  for  we 
gained  a  great  deal  from  them,  though  they 
seemed  like  pretty  stories.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
the  happier  for  these  walks  all  my  life,  for  now  I 
cannot  help  listening  to  the  different  voices  of  the 
birds,  and  examining  the  roots  of  the  trees  for 
pretty  moss  ;  or  watching  the  busy  little  ants,  or 
peeping  under  the  bark  of  old  trees  for  the  <5uri- 
ous  families  of  insects.  Oh !  I  remember  the 
spiders  we  watched,  and  how  delighted  1  was  to 
be  shown  the  nests  of  the  carpenter  and  mason 
bee ;  the  one  in  a  tree,  and  the  other  in  an  old 
wall.  When  we  came  home,  we  often  brought 
flowers  in  our  hands,  or  curious  things  we  had 
picked  up ;  but  no  sooner  did  nurse  see  them, 
than  she  cried  out,  "  That's  your  walking  is  it?" 
I  thought  little  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  out  for 
exercise,  and  not  to  do  their  lessons  abroad." 
And  when  Johnny  said,  "  Oh,  nurse,  do  look  at 
these  pretty  specimens !"  she  scolded  us,  and 
complained  of  Miss  Watson  in  such  a  manner, 
and  threatened  that  if  we  dared  to  bring  home 
any  more  "  specimens,"  she  would  throw  them 
all  in  the  fire,  for  she  would  not  have  such  a 
litter  in  the  nursery  ! 

5* 
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I  know  I  was  very  troublesome  often,  and  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  what  they  called  a  high 
spirit.  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  except  ghosts, 
and  that  nurse  knew  very  well,  which  made  her 
use  such  cruel  means  to  keep  me  in  order. 

At  last  it  happened  that  John  and  George  had 
a  fever,  and  I  was  removed  from  the  nursery 
bedroom,  lest  I  should  take  it.  Miss  Watson 
very  kindly  offered  to  let  my  little  bed  be  placed 
in  her  room,  which  was  a  long  way  from  the 
nursery,  and  opened  into  the  room  where  my 
sisters  slept.  I  was  happy  enough  there ;  no 
scolding  had  I  to  bear,  but  I  was  gently  desired 
to  do  every  thing,  and  I  obeyed  directly.  I  staid 
in  the  room  while  my  sisters  were  at  lessons,  and 
though  I  was  sometimes  tired,  yet  I  had  nice 
pictures  and  books  given  me  to  amuse  myself, 
and  when  she  had  time,  Miss  Watson  would 
carry  me  to  the  piano  and  teach  me  a  tune,  and 
that  I  liked  very  much  indeed. 

One  night,  and  it  was  winter  time,  my  sisters 
were  gone  down  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Miss 
Watson  staid  with  me.  It  was  nearly  my  bed- 
time, but  just  before  that,  she  went  out  of  the 
school-room  to  her  own,  leaving  me  aloue.  1 
dared  not  say,  "  pray  let  me  go  with  you,"  but  1 
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felt  so  frightened,  and  when  she  shut  the  door 
after  her,  1  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

1  told  you  that  ours  was  an  old-fashioned  house, 
and  in  the  room  where  I  was,  there  were  dark 
paper  hangings,  and  a  great  Chinese  screen  was 
put  up  always  in  cold  weather.  I  drew  close  to 
the1  fire,  and  I  looked  and  looked  at  the  screen, 
for  fear  any  one  should  come  from  behind  it ; 
and  I  thought  of  the  terrible  tales  I  had  heard, 
till  I  began  to  think  some  of  the  painted  figures 
were  really  coming  towards  me.  Oh,  I  was  so 
frightened !  I  never  shall  forget  that  night  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  ran  to  one  of  the  window  cur- 
tains, and  wrapped  myself  tight  in  it,  hardly 
<laring  to  breathe,  and  I  listened  to  every  noise. 
At  last  I  heard  the  door  open,  and  a  gentle  step 
came  across  the  room.  Then  I  set  up  a  dreadful 
scream,  and  cried  out,  "  the  ghost !"  But  it  was 
only  Miss  Watson,  who,  finding  me  in  my  hiding- 
place,  gently  undid  the  curtain,  led  me  out,  and 
seated  me  on  her  lap.  She  waited  a  little,  and 
soothed  me,  and  then  said,  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  d«ar  little  girl  ?" 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  afraid  of 
being  left  alone,  because  of  the  ghosts,  and  I 
thought  you  were  one  coming." 
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"  A  ghost !"  she  said,  smiling,  "  and  what  i  s  a 
ghost,  dear  ^anny  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  indeed,  only  nu  rse 
says  they  are  horrid  things  that  come  by  night,,  to 
naughty  people." 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  listen  to  me  ;  do  you 
think  I  would  do  any  thing  to  frighten  or  h  art 
you  ?" 

"  No,  that  you  would  not,"  said  I,  throw!  jig 
my  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  And  why  not,  dear  ?" 

"  Because  you  love  me,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  she  answered,  "  and  yotr 
know  we  cannot  hurt  those  we  love.  But  do  ycu< 
know,  my  Fanny,  there  is  one  who  loves  you 
better  than  I  do,  who  is  above  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  you  mean  God." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he  who  is  so  kind  and 
good,  would  send  beings  to  torment  you?" 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  am  so  often  a  naughty  child, 
and  I  do  not  deserve  that  God  should  love  me  at, 
all." 

"  Nor  do  any  of  us,"  she  said.  "  God  does?[ 
not  love  you  or  me,  because  we  are  good,  but; 
because  he  has  pity  upon  us.  Do  you  not 
dear,  what  he  has  done  for  you  ?" 


••—  u:i(i  s-it  by  my  side  till  I  fell  asleep."— p.  01. 
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"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  He  gives  me  food  and 
clothes,  and  takes  care  of  me  all  the  day," 

"  And  something  better  still,  dearest  child," 
she  said. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  answered,  for  I  had  never 
then  heard  about  it.  So  she  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  wicked  we  all  were,  and  that  all  the  world 
must  have  perished,  had  not  God  sent  his  dear 
Son,  Jesus,  to  die  for  our  sins. 

"  But  do  you  know,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  nurse 
told  me  I  had  a  good  heart,  though  I  am  often  so 
troublesome ;  a  much  better  one  than  Johnny, 
who  tells  lies,  and  is  often  cross  and  unkind." 

"  That  is  a  mistake,"  she  answered,  "  for  God 
himself  has  said,  '  there  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one,'  and  we  must  all  be  saved  by  Jesus 
Christ,  or  we  never  shall  find  the  way  to  heaven. >T 

"  But  how  do  you  know  this  is  so?"  I  asked 
her. 

"  Because  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  God," 
she  said,  "  and  he  cannot  lie." 

As  she  went  on  thus  talking  to  me,  I  forgot 
my  fright,  and  I  could  have  listened  to  her  much 
longer,  only  it  was  my  bed-time.  Then  she  was 
so  kind,  she  went  with  me  to  her  room,  and  sat 
by  my  side  till  I  fell  asleep. 
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After  that,  on  other  days,  she  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  the  care  that  God  lakes  of  us,  and 
how  he  gives  his  angels  charge  over  us,  so  that 
nothing  can  come  nigh  to  harm  those  that  love 
him. 

And  she  taught  me  such  a  nice  text  from  the 
Bible,  to  say  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep.  It  was, 
"  Behold  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep."  And  she  told  me  to  pray  to 
God  to  watch  over  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
She  said  we  could  have  nothing  given  us  but  for 
his  sake  ;  so  we  were  always  to  ask  in  his  name. 

By  degrees  I  began  to  be  much  less  afraid 
when  I  was  left  alone.  I  knew  that  God  was 
every  where,  and  could  take  care  of  me.  But 
one  day  I  said  to  Miss  Watson,  "  I  remember 
when  you  first  told  me  how  God  loved  the  world, 
and  I  think  if  I  could  be  sure  that  he  loved  me, 
I  should  never  be  afraid  of  any  thing  again." 

She  said  "  you  have  only  to  believe  the  words 
that  God  has  said,  just  as  you  do  my  words,  or 
that  of  any  other  friend  whom  you  know  would 
not  deceive  you,  but  with  this  difference,  T  might 
make  a  mistake,  but  he  cannot." 

And  then  I  asked  her  what  he  had  said  about 
loving  me  ? 
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So  she  shewed  me  a  text,  which  says,  "  He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  (that  means,  she 
said,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  us,)  "  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world." 

Then  she  said,  "  Are  not  you  one  that  lives  in 
the  world,  Fanny  T 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  how  am  I  to  know  that 
he  loves  me  ?" 

She  answered,  "  The  words  of  Jesus  are, 
*  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.' " 

I  next  wished  to  know  how  I  could  come  to 
him.  She  asked  me  what  I  should  do  if  I 
wanted  any  thing  of  her  ?  1  said  I  should  ask 
her  for  it.  Then  she  taught  me  some  sweet 
beautiful  texts,  which  comforted  me  very  much, 
and  they  were  these  :  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to 
their  cry,"  and  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me." 

I  found,  too,  as  I  read  more  about  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Bible,  that  he  is  so  good  and  kind,  that 
when  he  was  on  earth  he  never  sent  away  one 
who  came  to  ask  his  mercy. 
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And  Miss  Watson  said,  "  Surely  he  would  not 
do  less  for  us  now,  when  he  told  his  disciples, 
'  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth,' 
and  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.'  " 

Do  you  know  that  I  learned  so  much  about 
these  good  things,  and  liked  them  so  well,  that  I 
no  longer  minded  the  ghosts,  and  I  used  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  rooms  in  the  dark,  and  along  the 
passages  alone,  without  any  fears. 

I  should  tell  you,  that  after  this  I  had  scarcely 
any  thing  to  do  with  nurse.  She  went  out  with 
my  little  brothers  for  change  of  air,  and  happy  I ! 
was  left  with  my  sisters  in  the  school-room,  to  the 
care  of  Miss  Watson. 

There  I  continued  for  a  year,  till  my  sisters' 
education  was  finished,  and  dear  Miss  Watson 
was  married  to  a  clergyman,  who  lives  not  far 
from  this  neighborhood,  so  that  she  could  not 
teach  me  any  more. 

She  persuaded  my  mamma  to  send  me  to  this 
school,  and  she  has  given  me  a  kind  invitation  to 
go  and  see  her  whenever  I  can.  Once  I  have 
been  to  the  happy  little  parsonage,  and  I  hope  to 
stay  with  her  all  the  next  vacation,  when  the  rest 
of  my  family  will  be  in  London. 
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THE  night  was  dark,  the  sun  was  hid 
Beneath  the  mountain  gray  ; 

And  not  a  single  star  appear'd 
To  shoot  a  silver  ray. 

Across  the  heath  the  owlet  flew, 
And  scream'd  along  the  blast, 

And  onward,  with  a  quicken'd  step, 
Benighted,  Henry  past. 

At  intervals,  amid  the  gloom, 
A  flash  of  light'ning  play'd, 

And  show'd  the  ruts  with  water  filFd, 
And  the  black  hedge's  shade. 

Again,  in  thickest  darkness  plung'd, 
He  group'd  his  way  to  find ; 

And  now  he  thought  he  spied  beyond, 
A  form  of  horrid  kind. 
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In  deadly  white  it  upwards  rose, 

Of  cloak  or  mantle  bare, 
And  held  its  naked  arras  across, 

To  catch  him  by  the  hair. 

Poor  Henry  felt  his  blood  run  cold 

At  what  before  him  stood  ; 
But  well,  thought  he,  no  harm,  I'm  sure, 

Can  happen  to  the  good. 

So  calling  all  his  courage  up, 

He  to  the  goblin  went ; 
And  eager  through  the  dismal  gloom, 

His  piercing  eyes  he  bent. 

And  when  he  came  well  nigh  the  ghost, 
That  gave  him  such  affright, 

He  clapt  his  hands  upon  his  side, 
And  loudly  laugh'd  outright. 

For  'twas  a  friendly  hand  post  stood, 
His  wandering  steps  to  guide  ; 

And  thus  he  found  that  to  the  good, 
No  evil  should  betide. 
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And  well,  thought  he,  one  thing  I've  learnt, 

Nor  soon  shall  I  forget, 
Whatever  frightens  me  again, 

To  march  straight  up  to  it. 

And  when  I  hear  an  idle  tale 

Of  goblins  and  a  ghost, 
I'll  tell  of  this  my  lonely  walk, 

And  the  tall  white  Hand  Post, 


5FSIS 

RELATED    BY    MISS    HARRIET    S.  .  .  . 

OCR  little  friend,  Miss  Fanny,  has  given  a 
lively  detail  of  the  effects  of  superstition  upon 
her  mind.  Though  several  years  older  than  she 
is,  I  can  well  enter  into  her  feelings.  It  is  true 
no  one  ever  attempted  to  act  upon  my  mind  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  I  know  that 
the  influence  of  superstition  has  been  employed 
to  keep  me  in  order. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you  about  this,  but  I 
must  first  begin,  as  the  others  have  done,  with  a 
little  of  my  private  history. 

We  live  in  a  pretty  place,  in  the  neighborhood 

of .  My  papa  and  mamma  are  very  good 

people,  and  are  much  thought  of  in  that  part  of 
the  country ;  for  they  are  very  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  active  in  benevolent  societies. 

I  was  brought  up  entirely  at  home  till   1  was 
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between  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  and  mamma 
and  my  eldest  sister  taught  me.  It  was  then 
considered  better  for  me  to  go  to  school,  that  1 
might  have  some  advantages  which  were  not  to  be 
obtained  in  a  private  education.  But  dear  mamma 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  me  to  any  distance,  or 
for  a  long  time  together.  She,  therefore,  gladly 
listened  to  the  advice  of  some  friends,  who  recom- 
mended a  school  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  where  we  lived,  and  I  was  sent  there  as  a 
weekly  boarder.  I  returned  home  every  Satur- 
day, and  remained  till  Monday.  I  felt  the  com- 
fort of  this,  especially  at  first,  when  I  went  out  as 
a  stranger  ;  for  when  I  came  home  I  used  to  tell 
them  all  that  had  happened,  and  show  them  how 
I  had  got  on  with  my  lessons,  and  who  I  liked  or 
disliked  among  my  schoolfellows.  I  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  speak  to  mamma  about  every 
thing,  and  I  never  liked  to  be  engaged  in  any 
thing  without  her  knowledge.  Sometimes  I  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  the  patience  to  hear  all 
my  childish  stories  about  the  school,  and  my 
companions,  and  the  teachers,  and  the  walks  we 
took,  and  the  little  adventures  that  occurred. 
But  she  did  seem  to  like  very  much  to  hear  it  all, 
and  she  would  put  in  a  good  word  of  advice  now 
6* 
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and  then,  of  which  I  thought  a  great  deal ;  for  I 
had  always  believed  my  mamma  the  wisest  woman 
in  the  world,  and  I  never  had  any  idea  of  the 
sense  of  persons  who  differed  from  her  in  opinion. 
I  used,  therefore,  to  be  so  surprised,  when  I  quoted 
her  sayings,  to  hear  the  young  ladies  ridiculing 
the  good  advice  she  gave ;  and  when  any  thing 
was  done  that  I  thought  wrong,  and  I  threatened 
to  appeal  to  her  judgment  in  the  affair,  they  called 
me  "  tell-tale,"  and  some  of  them  whispered,  "  I 
hate  those  weekly  boarders,  that  go  and  make 
stories  at  home  of  all  we  do." 

By  degrees,  they  persuaded  me  that  it  was 
wrong  to  repeat  what  I  saw  and  heard.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well  not  to  carry  home  all  the  little 
things  of  no  consequence  ;  but  whatever  occurred 
of  a  more  important  kind,  certainly  ought  to  have 
been  communicated  :  for  I  have  often  observed, 
how  dear  mamma,  in  a  few  words,  would  set  before 
me  the  folly  of  something  or  other  I  wished  to  do, 
or  point  out  to  me  the  consequences  of  what  I 
had  only  thought  of,  as  it  regarded  the  present 
moment.  That  is  the  use  of  having  elder  friends, 
my  sister  would  say,  for  they  have  had  long  expe- 
rience of  life,  and  may  have  tried  those  very 
schemes  which  we  so  eagerly  pursue,  and  have 
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discovered  the  folly  of  them.  My  eldest  sister,  I 
believe,  was  a  very  good  girl ;  she  was  always 
with  mamma,  and  they  seemed  to  consult  each 
other  upon  all  occasions. 

But  to  return  to  the  school.  The  young  ladies 
said  they  disliked  weekly  boarders,  for  the  reason 
I  have  given.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that 
they  seemed  so  delighted  with  some  day-scholars 
that  our  governess  received  into  the  school.  If 
they  had  to  complain  of  a  tell-tale  before,  I  am 
sure  there  were  many  more  now.  All  the  stories 
that  you  can  think  of,  were  brought  to  us  about 
people  in  the  town  —  people  that  I  did  not  even 
know  the  names  of,  though  I  had  lived  there  all 
my  life  :  we  had  histories  of  their  private  affairs, 
and  things  that  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with.  I  suppose  when  these  girls  returned 
home,  they  mentioned  all  that  passed  among  us  ; 
at  least,  I  conclude  if  they  talked  one  way,  they 
would  another. 

At  first,  I  did  not  at  all  relish  these  gossippincr 
stories  ;  but  by  degrees  I  began  to  listen  to  them, 
and  occasionally  to  repeat  them  at  home.  Mamma 
seemed  quite  grieved  that  they  should  have  afford- 
ed me  any  interest,  and  asked  me  what  improve* 
ment  it  was  to  my  mind  to  hear  of  ray  neighbors' 
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affairs.  1  acknowledged  that  I  found  none  ;  and 
that  it  only  made  me  look  about  at  church,  to  see 
where  Mrs.  Such-an-one  sat,  and  what  Miss  So- 
and- so  had  on. 

My  dear  mamma  shook  her  head,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  seriously  thinking  what  she  should  do 
to  avert  the  evil.  I  heard  her  saying  to  my 
sister  that  she  believed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remove  me  from  Mrs.  G.'s,  and  that  she  should 
exceedingly  regret  sending  me  farther  from  home, 
but  she  saw  no  alternative.  When  I  heard  this, 
I  entreated  that  [  might  not  be  sent  away,  and 
promised  that  I  would  make  no  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  day-scholars.  This  resolution  I 
kept  for  some  time,  but  as  my  school-fellows  all 
acted  differently,  they  seemed  much  annoyed  at 
my  conduct.  However,  I  preferred  obeying  my 
mamma,  to  seeking  favor  from  any  of  them. 

About  this  time,  we  had  a  new  teacher,  named 
Miss  Pike,  who  seemed  good-natured,  and  quickly 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  girls.  She  had  her 
favorites  though,  and  I  was  not  one  of  them  ;  for 
she  did  not  approve  of  what  she  called  my  hold- 
ing myself  so  high.  I  think  she  seemed  to  wish 
to  procure  supreme  authority  over  us,  and  to  set 
aside  our  regard  for  the  other  teachers.  This 
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she  could  not  do  with  me,  because  I  was  very 
fond  of  Mademoiselle  Jnillet,  the  French  govern- 
ess, at  whom  she  was  always  laughing.  We  had 
not  much  to  do  with  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  for  though  she  took  care  to  have 
our  comforts  well  attended  to,  and  heard,  at  stated 
times,  all  the  classes  in  turn,  that  she  might 
ascertain  our  improvement,  yet  she  chiefly  left 
the  management  of  the  school  to  the  teachers. 
They  had  their  favorites,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  I  pitied  Mademoiselle  Juillet,  and 
we  made  common  cause  together,  I  think  I  should 
have  had  no  friend  at  all  there.  They  all  said  I 
had  a  very  unsociable  disposition,  which  I  hope 
you  will  not  find,  for  I  am  sure  they  were  wrong. 

To  continue  my  narrative.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  it  happened  just  at  this  time,  that  my  eldest 
sister  was  in  very  poor  health,  and  change  of  air 
was  prescribed  both  for  her  and  mamma,  who  had 
been  in  close  attendance  upon  her.  They  were 
absent  for  several  months  ;  and  though  I  returned 
home  every  week,  as  usual,  to  see  dear  papa,  who 
was  always  very  kind,  yet  it  was  a  different  thing ; 
he  could  not  enter  into  my  childish  troubles,  or 
give  me  advice,  like  mamma  and  my  sister. 

In  the  course  of  that  half-year,  a  great  many 
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gipseys  came  into  our  neighborhood.  I  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  as  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  their  curious  habits  and  manners  -T  how 
they  lived  in  tents,  and  not  in  houses,  and  trav- 
elled about  from  one  place  to  another,  having  no 
settled  habitation.  I  had  heard,  too,  that  they 
spoke  a  strange  language,  and  ate  beasts  that 
had  died  of  themselves,  and  that  they  gained 
their  living  by  lying  and  stealing.  Mamma  used 
to  say,  when  she  told  me  about  them,  that  she 
thought  they  needed  a  missionary  as  much  as  the 
heathen ;  and  my  sister  went  sometimes  to  talk 
to  them  :  she  found  them  so  ignorant  that  scarcely 
one  could  read,  which  prevented  her  from  pursu- 
ing her  favorite  plan  of  giving  tracts.  They 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  these  poor  women, 
who  could  not  make  out  a  word.  My  sister  said 
they  were  such  intelligent  creatures  that  she 
liked  to  talk  to  them  ;  they  seemed,  she  observed, 
as  if  their  wits  were  always  sharpened  and  ready 
for  use ;  for  often  they  would  make  such  clever 
answers  to  what  was  said,  that  she  was  quite 
surprised. 

Having  heard  all  this,  I  was,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, quite  curious  to  see  them ;  for  being  at 
school  when  my  sister  went  to  the  gipsey  camp, 
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I  had  hitherto  no  opportunity.  When  I  saw  some 
walking  about  in  the  neighborhood,  I  began  to 
tell  my  school-fellows  all  I  knew  about  them. 
The  young  ladies  seemed  surprised  that  my  sister 
should  have  gone  to  talk  to  them  ;  for  they  said 
gipseys  were  very  dangerous  people,  and  had  the 
power  of  foretelling  what  was  to  happen.  I  re- 
membered my  sister  had  told  me  about  their  pre- 
tending to  do  this;  but  she  said  that  only  the 
Spirit  of  God  could  reveal  future  events,  and  he 
would  not  give  the  power  to  poor  ignorant,  sinful 
creatures  like  these.  So  I  had  thought  no  more 
about  it,  until  the  young  ladies  at  Mrs.  G.'s  began 
to  relate  such  strange  things,  that  I  could  not 
help  listening  to  them. 

Miss  V.  said  her  mamma  knew  a  lady  that 
went  to  have  her  fortune  told,  just  before  she  was 
married,  and  that  the  gipsey  said  she  should  have 
six  children ;  but  if  the  sixth  was  a  boy,  she 
should  die  directly  after  it  was  born.  She  lived 
very  happily,  except  that  she  used  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  gipsey  said  ;  particularly  when 
she  had  had  five  children.  Still  she  hoped  the 
prediction  would  prove  untrue,  for  it  was  a  long 
time  before  she  had  her  sixth  child.  It  was  a 
boy  !  —  and  the  moment  she  knew  it,  she  ex- 
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claimed,  "  Then  1  must  die  !"  and  in  an  instant 
expired.* 

When  I  heard  this  story,  I  said  I  knew  what 
my  mother  would  say  to  it,  —  that  the  death  of 
the  poor  lady  was  the  effect  of  fear  on  her  mind ; 
but  all  the  girls  silenced  me  directly,  by  asking, 
"  How  could  the  gipsey  tell  she  would  have  six 
children  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  you  know  she  only  said  if 
she  had  six,  and  if  the  sixth  was  a  boy,  she 
would  die;  so  she  spoke  at  random,  and  there 
was  no  foretelling  in  the  case." 

"  O,  nonsense,"  they  said,  "  you  are  afraid  to 
believe  it,  and  so  you  contradict  the  story." 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  N.,  "  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  contradicted.  My  cousin, 

Miss ,  went  with  a  party  of  friends  to  have 

their  fortunes  told.  She  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  though 
that  circumstance  was  not  known  to  the  gipsey. 
The  gipsey  looked  at  her,  and  said,  '  You  are  not 
to  be  married  to  the  person  you  now  think  of,  but 
to  another  gentlemen,  that  you  have  not  yet  seen ; 
you  shall  meet  him  at  a  ball  at  — ,  and  not 

*  A  fact. 
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long  after  you  shall  become  his  wife.'  She  then 
described  some  peculiarities  of  person  and  address, 
which  could  not.  be  mistaken.  My  cousin  was  at 
first  much  vexed,  for  I  believe  she  liked  Mr.  Y. 
very  much ;  but  I  suppose  she  was  afraid  to  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  her  fate,  so  she  broke  off 
the  engagement.  Soon  after,  at  the  very  place 
and  time,  she  met  the  other  gentleman,  and  ere 
long  she  married  him.  Now,  said  she,  you  can- 
not contradict  this,  for  I  know  all  the  facts." 

"  So  you  may,"  said  I ;  "  but  how  do  you 
know  that  the  other  gentleman  did  not  bribe  the 
gipsey  to  say  what  she  did,  that  it  might  influence 
the  lady's  mind  in  his  favor?" 

"  Well !  I  would  not  be  so  unbelieving  for  any 
thing,  they  said ;  and  some  of  these  days  you 
may  be  convinced  yourself,  by  having  your  own 
fortune  told." 

"  No,  that  I  never  will !"  I  said,  in  too  hasty 
and  presumptuous  a  manner.  I  thought  then  it 
would  be  impossible.  I  was  too  much  like  the 
man  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  who  (when  the 
prophet  was  weeping  at  the  calamities  which  he 
foresaw  would,  through  his  means,  come  upon 
Israel)  exclaimed,  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing?"  Alas!  I  felt  as  sure  of 

7 
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myself,  and  as  proud  in  my  own  strength,  which 
I  have  since  found  is  perfect  weakness.  When 
I  turned  from  my  companions,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  my  own  superiority.  I  thought  how  much 
better  I  had  been  educated,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  for  me  to  believe  the  folly  that  seemed  to 
influence  their  minds.  I  know  it  was  quite  right 
to  entertain  a  persuasion  of  its  being  folly,  and 
that  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  my  dear  mamma 
and  sister,  for  giving  me  more  rational  views  ; 
but  it  was  very  wrong  to  indulge  such  pride, 
which  must  be  afterwards  humbled.  If  I  had 
then  (as  my  sister  afterwards  told  me)  prayed  to 
God  to  deliver  me  from  evil,  because  I  could  not 
deliver  myself,  I  should  have  been  preserved  in 
the  hour  of  temptation.  I  hope  my  example  will 
prove  a  warning  to  others.  * 

I  thought  no  more  about  the  gipseys  for  some 
time,  till  one  day,  when  several  of  us  were  taking 
a  Walk  with  two  of  the  teachers,  at  a  distance 
from  home,  we  came  suddenly  to  a  common, 
where  we  saw  tents.  The  girls  exclaimed,  in 
great  delight,  "  Oh,  the  gipseys!  —  we  must  go 
and  speak  to  them.  May  we  go,  Miss  Earl  ?  — 
May  we  go,  Miss  Pike  ?"  At  first,  they  objected ; 
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,it  as  they  were  excessively  importuned,  they 
ould  not  refuse. 

Presently,  we  heard  "  Tell  your  fortunes,  la- 

ies  ?"  — and  two  or  three  tall,  black-eyed  crea- 

ares,  in  tattered  red  cloaks,  came  near  us.     I 

irunk  from   them,   and  went  to  talk  to  some 

retty  gipsey  children,  that  were  playing  about  ; 

ley  were  the  most  entertaining  little  things,  and 

iey  looked  with  such  wonder  at  all  I  had  on, 

nd  asked  me  very  funny  questions.    In  the  mean 

ime  I  heard  peals  of  laughter  coming  from  the 

Troup  near  the  tent,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  young 

adies  beckoning  me  to  come  to  them.     At  first 

I  would  not,  but  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to 

bring  me,  and  to  say  that  I  should  lose  such  fun 

if  I  did  not  join  them. 

Do  come  and  hear  them  talk ;  that  cannot 
do  you  any  harm,  surely  —  they  speak  such  an 
odd  language,  and  seem  so  different  to  all  other 
people." 

Then  I  left  the  little  children  and  went  with 
my  companions ;  and  when  the  others  saw  me 
coming,  they  were  very  glad  indeed.  They  be- 
gan telling  me  how  Miss  Earl  had  had  her  fortune 
told,  and  that  she  was  to  die  an  old  maid,  but 
very  rich  ;  and  that  Miss  Pike  was  to  marry  a 
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fine  gentleman  a  great  deal  older  than  herself,    ' 
who  was  to  come  from  beyond  seas.     I  do  not 
remember  what  were  to  be  the  fortunes  of  each 
of  the  little  misses  who  had  "  crossed  the  gipsey's 
hand  with  silver,"   as  they  called   it,  though  all    j 
were  repeated  to  me  with  great  glee.     I  persisted     ! 
that  these  poor  ignorant  women  could  not  know 
any  thing  of  what  would  happen  to  us ;  but  my 
opinion  was  flatly  contradicted,  —  for  they  said,     ; 
"  If  you  knew  how  wonderfully  she  had  told  me 
about  circumstances  at  home,  that  sne  could  not 
have  known  !"  —  I  continued  incredulous,  when 
another  of  the  women,  advancing  from  the  tent, 
came  directly  up  to  me,  —  "My  pretty  lady,  I 
can  tell  your  fortune  !" 

"  You  cannot,"  I  replied  ;  but  still   I  foolishly 
longed  to  know  what  she  would  say  ;  and  yield-  * 
ing  to  the  temptation  of  the  moment,  I  took  out 
a  shilling  and  said,  "  That  you  shall  have,  if  you 
tell  me  any  thing  like  the  truth." 

"  So  I  will,  pretty  miss,"  she  said  ;  and  draw- 
ing herself  up,  she  fixed  her  piercing  black  eyes 
on  me,  and  added,  "  No  good  for  those  who  deny 
us  ;  those  that  climb  too  high  will  have  a  dovvnfal 
in  life ;  and  those  that  splash  their  clothes,  will 
be  splashed  with  ill  luck  all  their  days." 
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My  companions  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  and 
I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  They  all  declared 
that  the  woman  must  be  a  conjurer,  for  if  ever 
there  were  a  true  word  spoken,  it  was  respecting 
me.  To  explain  the  reason  of  their  triumph,  I 
must  confess,  that  when  I  first  came  to  school  I 
was  a  very  wild  girl ;  I  had  been  allowed  to  run 
about  as  I  pleased  at  home,  and  as  we  lived  in  a 
hilly  country,  I  used  to  climb  about,  till  I  became 
very  adventurous,  and  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing. 
I  was  thought  a  great  trouble  by  the  teachers, 
because  they  found  it  difficult  to  make  me  walk 
steadily  and  straight  forward,  without  springing 
occasionally  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  in  my  papa's  grounds  ;  and  as 
to  splashing,  I  was  continually  in  disgrace  for  it. 
I  was  quite  confounded,  therefore,  by  what  the 
gipsey  said  —  of  course  1  gave  her  the  shilling, 
and  I  wish  the  affair  had  ended  there.  That 
would  have  been  the  least  of  all  the  evils ;  but  I 
never  heard  the  last  of  the  story,  at  school ;  I 
was  considered  quite  defeated,  and  all  took  part 
against  me,  and  teazed  me  so,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  kind  Miss  Juillet,  I  should  have  led  a 
sad  life  among  them. 

My  mamma  and  sister  being  absent  from  home, 
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I  had  no  opportunity  of  comforting  myself  in 
their  society ;  for  although  I  was  aware  they 
would  be  deeply  grieved  at  what  I  had  done,  yet 
I  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  such  openness 
with  them,  that  I  should  have  confessed  my  fault 
without  fear. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  brooded  mucli 
over  what  the  gipsey  had  said  ;  it  made  me  feel 
very  melancholy,  and  in  vain  I  endeavored  to 
reason  with  myself  on  the  subject ;  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  unhappy  I  was.  The 
light  principles  which  I  had  early  received,  came 
strongly  to  my  mind,  and  then  I  felt  assured  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  power  of  divination 
should  be  bestowed  from  heaven  upon  these  poor 
ereatures.  From  whence  then  came  their  knowl- 
edge? — the  very  idea  was  horrible,  and  to  think 
that  I  had  been  the  subject  of  what  they  had 
derived  from  an  evil  source!  —  for  it  was  remark- 
able what  they  had  said  to  me  —  at  least  so  it 
appeared  then.  Again  and  again  I  questioned 
my  school-fellows,  whether  they  had  given  any 
hint  to  the  gipsey ;  and  they  one  and  all  positively 
declared  they  had  not 

It  seemed  very  shocking  —  and  I  began  to 
think,  that,  ha?ing  thus  acted  against  ray  con- 
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science,  by  asking  counsel  of  evil  persons,  they 
would  be  suffered  to  gain  still  greater  influence 
over  me.  The  conviction  that  I  had  been  well 
instructed,  and  might  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion, came  like  an  arrow  to  my  heart.  I  had 
always  been  taught  to  consider  God  as  my  father, 
and  that  I  should  go  to  him  for  help  and  forgive- 
ness just  as  I  would  to  a  tender  earthly  parent. 
But  I  had  lost  my  confidence  —  I  was  afraid  to 
pray  —  or  if  I  did,  it  was  only  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, saying  a  few  words,  because  I  was  afraid  to 
omit  the  duty  altogether. 

O,  my  dear  young  friends !  this  is  a  sad  state 
of  mind  to  be  in  —  we  get  hardened,  and  are 
ready  to  be  the  prey  of  every  evil  example.  I 
was  living  as  if  I  were  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  counsel  of  those 
dear  friends  who  would  have  led  me  back  to  him. 

Our  governess,  I  believe,  was  considered  a 
pious  woman,  but  she  kept  us  all  at  a  distance 
from  her,  so  that  I  dared  not  have  spoken  a  word 
to  her,  unless  she  first  addressed  me.  I  suppose 
she  thought  the  ladies  to  whom  she  committed 
the  charge  of  us  were  good,  or  she  would  not 
have  trusted  us  to  them ;  but  except  in  dear  Miss 
Juillet,  she  must  have  been  sadly  mistaken.  How- 
ever, I  ought  to  blame  no  one  but  myself. 
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I  continued  very  uncomfortable  all  the  remain- 
der of  that  half-year.  Mamma  did  not  return 
home,  but  remained  at  the  seaside,  where  I  found 
I  was  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  the  vacation  com- 
menced. Formerly  I  should  have  counted  the 
hours  till  the  time  came;  but  now,  though  I 
wished  very  much  to  see  my  dear  relatives,  I  felt 
as  if  I  did  not  deserve  their  notice.  I  had  not 
recovered  the  effects  of  the  gipsey's  prediction. 
I  wondered  how  it  would  end,  and  what  would  be 
at  last  my  miserable  fate.  I  am  sure,  during  all 
that  period  I  did  not  once  offend  Miss  Pike,  either 
in  climbing,  or  splashing  my  clothes  —  for  I  was 
so  careful  in  this  respect  as  to  make  myself  quite 
ridiculous ;  and  to  cause  a  constant  triumph  over 
the  unbeliever,  as  they  were  pleased  to  denote  me. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  bidding»adieti 
to  my  governess  and  companions,  I  was  sent  with 
a  careful  servant  by  the  coach,  which  would  bring 
me,  after  a  long  day's  journey,  to  the  watering- 
place  where  mamma  was.  All  the  way  as  I  went, 
I  was  pondering  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I 
should  tell  mamma  and  Mary  Anne  what  had 
happened  or  not,  —  and  as  I  went  farther  and 
farther  away  from  my  bad  counsellors.  I  felt  that 
I  was  going  to  my  best  friends,  from  whom  I 
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could  hide  nothing ;  and  I  resolved,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  would,  to  confess  my  mis- 
deeds, and  all  the  unhappiness  they  had  caused 
me. 

We  had  a  fine  day,  and  a  very  pleasant  journey 
to  H — ,  and  the  change  of  scene,  with  the  beau- 
tiful country  through  which  we  passed,  delighted 
me.  It  was  my  mamma's  own  maid  who  was 
sent  for  me ;  and  at  length  she  told  me  that  we 
were  come  within  one  stage  of  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  bid  me  look  out,  for  it  was  the  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  way.  I  did  so,  till  we  came  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  from  whence  we  could  see 
the  town  of  H — ,  and  the  sea  beyond. 

At  that  moment,  the  horses  took  fright,  and 
after  flying  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  they 
overturned  the  coach.  Now  my  fate  seemed 
sealed  —  and  even  in  that  moment  of  fright,  the 
gipsey's  prediction  crossed  my  mind  —  but  that 
was  all  I  remember,  for  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow 
I  had  received  on  my  head,  and  I  fainted  away. 
1  can  recollect  nothing  more,  till  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  found  myself  in  a  cottage  by  the  road 
side,  lying  on  a  bed,  and  mamma  and  Mary  Anne 
standing  by,  with  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  bleed- 
ing me.  I  screamed  out,  "  O  mamma !  the  gip- 
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sey !"  and  immediately  fainted  again.  When  I 
recovered,  I  was  taken  home  in  the  carriage,  and 
put  into  bed,  where  1  was  kept  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible for  some  time.  The  servant  had  escaped 
unhurt,  had  carried  me  into  the  cottage,  and  sent 
for  mamma,  who  immediately  hastened  thither. 

I  scarcely  need  tell  you,  my  dear  young  ladies, 
how  often  I  thought  of  "  the  downfal  "  which  the 
gipsey  had  predicted  —  and  the  moment  I  was 
allowed  to  enter  into  conversation,  I  told  mamma 
the  whole  story  ;  adding,  that  I  could  not  wonder 
at  what  had  been  foretold  coming  true,  because  I 
had  been  so  naughty.  She  looked  at  me  very 
sorrowfully,  and  said,  "My  dear  child,  you  may 
be  truly  thankful  for  this  sad  accident,  for  I  hope 
it  may  have  awakened  your  mind  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  of  sinning  against  God,  by  doing  that 
he  has  forbidden. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  tc  be  convinc- 
ed, that  your  overturn  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gipsey's  prediction.  The  deceitful  persons 
who  pretend  to  tell  fortune?,  utter  words  which 
will  bear  two  different  meanings.  For  instance, 
in  your  case,  by  *  a  downfal  in  life,'  she  meant 
what  is  usually  understood  by  it — loss  of  fortune 
or  rank  in  society,  but  it  happens  you  have  been 
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overturned  in  a  coach,  and  by  a  constrained  appli- 
cation, the  words  might  be  accommodated  to  this 
also. 

"  I  suppose  when  your  school-fellows  hear  of 
your  accident,  they  will  repeat  it  as  another  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  gipsey  divination.  Thus, 
similar  stories  are  handed  down  as  facts,  which 
would  have  been  accounted  equally  true,  with  a 
very  different  result." 

This  wise  explanation,  given  by  my  dear  mam- 
ma, was  very  satisfactory.  She  pointed  out  to  me 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  witchcraft  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  how  awfully 
God  in  former  times  punished  those  who  exercis- 
ed it.  "It  is  not,"  she  said,  "  that  persons  in  the 
present  day  have  any  real  power;  but  the  preten- 
sion to  it  is  wicked,  because  it  assumes  what  God 
has  forbidden." 

"  Then,  mamma,"  I  answered,  "  are  not  those 
persons  much  worse,  who  have  been  better  taught 
than  these  poor  gipseys,  and  yet  encourage  them 
to  make  a  gain  of  their  delusions?  Oh!  I  hope 
1  have  learned  a  lesson  for  life  ! " 

After  this,  we  had  many  very  interesting  con- 
versations about  the  power  that  was  granted  from 
above  to  the  chosen  messengers  of  the  Lord  of 
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Hosts,  and  how  those  people  were  confounded 
who  dared  to  gainsay  them.  We  read  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  who  were  permitted  to  go  a 
certain  length  with  Uieir  unholy  incantations,  only 
that  they  might  be  more  effectually  confounded 
by  the  prophet  of  God.*  And  mamma  showed 
me  how  each  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  directly 
aimed  against  the  false  gods  of  that  country,  or 
against  some  superstition  that  they  fondly  cher- 
ished. The  river  that  they  worshipped  was 
turned  into  blood  —  their  consecrated  frogs  be- 
came a  torment  to  them  —  the  deities  on  whom 
they  depended  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  they 
found  unable  to  prevent  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
lice — their  adored  oxen  were  smitten  with  fatal 
disease  —  and  the  rest  of  the  plagues  were  de- 
signed in  the  same  manner  to  prove  that  the  Lord 
reigned  God  alone. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  the  Chaldean  soothsay- 
ers who  were  confounded  before  Daniel ;  and 
mamma  told  me  that  striking  observation  of  a 
quaint  writer,  that  '•'  none  but  Daniel  could  read 
his  father's  hand-writing."  You  will  be  much 
interested  in  examining  the  manner  in  which  the 

*  Exod.  vii. 
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subject  is  treated  in  many  parts  of  holy  writ,  and 
the  woes  pronounced  on  the  false  prophets,  who 
prophesy  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  —  and  the 
exclusive  manner  in  which  he  gives  the  power  to 
open  and  shut  Heaven,  and  bring  down  the  bles- 
sings and  curses  he  ordains  for  his  creatures. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  health, 
after  the  shock  I  had  received  in  the  overturn.  I 
therefore  remained  at  the  seaside  with  mamma 
and  my  sister,  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  ; 
and  when  we  returned  home,  they  determined 
that  I  should  not  go  again  to  Mrs.  G.'s  school. 

Masters  were  eno-acred  to  teach  me,  and  my  dear 

•> 

sister  being  much  recovered,  she  also  resumed 
her  instructions.  I  began  to  be  very  happy  again  ; 
I  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  soci- 
ety of  my  dear  relatives,  and  I  hope  I  endeavored 
to  improve.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  like  my  sister, 
when  I  come  to  be  her  age.  You  cannot  think 
how  useful  and  active  she  is,  and  how  much  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  her.  Many  would  have 
excused  themselves  from  exertion,  with  her  deli- 
cate health ;  but  even  when  confined  almost  to 
the  sofa,  she  would  be  devising  plans  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  and  when  she  was  able  to  rise,  she 
would  put  them  in  execution.  She  seems  too  to 
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gain  great  influence  over  others,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  unite  in  her  schemes  of  usefulness:  and 
yeUit  is  all  done  quietly,  and  you  would  never  say 
that  she  thought  the  least  of  her  own  efforts. 
Her  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  she  is  at  best 
an  unprofitable  servant,  and  has  done  no  more 
than  is  her  duty  to  do. 

Ever  since  what  happened  to  me  about  the  gip- 
sey,  my  sister  had  thought  much  of  those  poor 
wanderers.  She  told  me  that  she  prayed  a  great 
deal  for  them,  for  she  knew  they  were  so  far  from 
the  means  of  improvement ;  no  one  used  exer- 
tions on  their  behalf,  or  tried  to  rescue  them  from 
their  wicked  ways.  They  seemed  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  but  divine  mercy.  She  often  said,  if 
she  were  a  man,  she  would  be  a  missionary  to 
them.  She  endeavored  to  collect  together  all  the 
facts  that  are  mentioned  in  history  respecting 
them  ;  to  trace  their  origin  and  progress,  and  to 
find  out  what  is  said  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
both  in  this  country  and  others.  If  we  were 
reading  a  book  of  travels,  and  met  with  any  ac- 
counts of  interviews  or  conversations  held  with 
gipseys,  she  would  employ  me  to  transcribe  it  for 
her.  But  still  she  said,  though  all  spoke  of  their 
wit  and  cleverness,  and  liked  to  be  amused  by 
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them,  "  no  man  cared  for  their  souls."  We  dis- 
covered that  they  lived  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  but  that  there  were  none 
in  America^  Once  they  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider some  aged  man  and  woman  amongst  them 
as  their  king  and  qdeen  ;  but  this  distinction  has 
of  late  years  been  lost.  A  book  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  life  of  one  of  their  kings;  but  I 
have  not  read  that,  as  my  sister  did  not  wish  I 
should.  I  read  aloud  to  her  "  Holyland's  Survey 
of  the  Gipseys,"  which  is  very  interesting,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  many  foreign  words  in 
their  language,  as  well  as  of  their  habits  and 
manners.  —  When  you  think  in  what  a  state  of  ig- 
norance these  creatures  are,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  how  many  kind  dispositions  are  apparent 
in  their  character.* 

You  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  heathen 
countries  leave  the  aged  to  perish,  and  they  are 
even  so  cruel  as  to  sacrifice  their  own  children. 
But  though  many  persons  suppose  the  gipseys  to 
have  come  from  the  very  countries  where  this 
wickedness  is  practised,  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  tenderness  they  exercise  towards  the  old, 
sick,  or  blind,  amongst  them. 

*  See  "The  Gipseys'  Advocate,"  by  Rev.  J.  Crabb. 
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Parents  and  children  are  also  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  each  other.*  It  is  said  that  when  they  first 
appeared  in  Europe,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  quite  black ;  and  even  now  they  are  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  people  by  their  com- 
plexions. 

A  singular  fact  is  recorded  of  them,  which  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  young  ladies  at  school, 
who  are  sometimes  heard  complaining  of  the 
letters  they  have  to  write  home.  Very  few  of 
these  poor  gipseys  can  either  read  or  write,  "  Yet 
a  regular  and  frequent  correspondence  "  (says  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  their  customs) 
"is  kept  up  between  the  ^members  of  families 
who  have  had  the  least  advantage  of  the  sort  ; 
and  others  correspond  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  who  write  for  them.  Numerous  are  the 
letters  they  receive  from  their  relatives  in  New 
South  Wales,  to  which  colony  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  transported.  These  letters  are  usually 
left  at  one  particular  post-office,  in  the  districts 
where  the  gipseys  travel ;  and  should  such  letters 
not  be  called  for,  during  a  long  period,  they  are 
kept  by  the  postmaster,  who  is  sure  they  will  be 

*  See  "  The  Gipseys'  Advocate,"  by  Rev.  J.  Crabb. 
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was  my  astonishment,  to  find  in  her  the  one 
whose  predictions  had  occasioned  me  so  much 
unhappiness!  She  did  not  recognize  me,  for  I 
was  grown  taller,  and  my  appearance  was  altered 
in  the  past  year. 

She  had  still  the  same  scrutinizing  look,  and 
peculiar  gaze,  as  formerly  ;  but  there  was  at  the 
same  time,  a  subdued  expression  of  countenance, 
which  showed  that  she  was  now  under  the  influ- 
ence of  new  and  more  holy  principles. 

My  sister  entered  into  conversation  with  her 
on  her  former  mode  of  life,  and  soon  asked  her  if 
ever  she  pretended  to  tell  fortunes. 

"  Ah,  madam,"  she  replied,  "  to  my  sorrow,  I 
did  —  it  has  been  a  heavy  load  at  my  heart  since 
I  began  to  know  the  true  way."  She  was  then 
questioned  as  to  the  motives  which  had  induced 
her  to  forsake  this  wicked  practice,  and  the  ans- 
wers received  were  very  satisfactory  indeed.  It 
Appeared  that  she  had  frequented  an  Adult  School 
till  she  learned  to  read  in  the  Testament ;  that 
she  was  a  constant  attendant  on  public  worship, 
and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion.* 

*  Facts.    See  "The  Gipseys'  Advocate," 
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We  inquired  how  she  had  been  able  to  foretelf 
future  events?  and  she  said,  that  she  was  in  the 
practice  of  making  minute  inquiries  in  every 
place  where  she  remained  any  time,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, character,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants. 
Through  servants  she  often  gained  intelligence 
which  they  little  suspected  how  she  meant  to 
employ ;  and  persons  in  general  were  so  secret  in 
their  applications  to  her,  that  she  did  not  fear 
they  would  betray  what  she  said,  and  thus  dis- 
cover the  source  of  her  information. 

Then  my  sister  pointed  to  me,  and  asked  if  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  that  young  lady  ?  She 
looked  at  me  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all  the  facts 
seemed  brought  to  her  remembrance.  They 
served  to  corroborate  what  she  had  previously 
stated.  It  appeared  that  when  I  was  at  a  distance 
talking  with  the  gipsey  children,  my  school  com- 
panions were  concerting  a  plot  to  induce  me  to 
have  my  fortune  told ;  the  gipsey  cunningly  asked 
some  questions  about  me,  which  Miss  Pike  had 
fully  answered ;  and  the  result  was,  as  you  have 
heard.  Thus  you  see,  there  was  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  future  events,  but  the  pretence  of  it  was 
a  dreadful  falsehood,  of  which  she  now  bitterly 
repents. 
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claimed  sooner  or  later.  A  gipsey  will  travel  any 
distance  to  obtain  a  letter,  and  never  is  heard  to 
complain  of  the  expense  of  postage."  * 

The  accounts  which  we  read  of  the  cruelties 
practised  against  the  gipseys,  under  pretence  of 
justice,  and  their  sufferings  in  consequence,  is 
very  affecting.  My  sister  said  she  was  quite  , 
convinced  that  tyranny  and  oppression  would 
never  succeed  in  driving  them  from  the  country, 
and  that  kindness  and  love  only  could  reform 
them. 

We  remained  at  home  for  another  year,  during 
which  time  I  entirely  recovered,  and  my  sister's 
health  was  much  improved.  We  then  all  went  a 
very  pleasant  journey  along  the  southern  coast, 
stopping  for  a  short  time  at  different  places,  till 
at  last  we  reached  the  neighborhood  of  S — , 
where  we  had  some  friends.  We  received  a  very 
pressing  invitation  to  stay  there ;  but  papa  was 
obliged  soon  to  return  home,  and  mamma  accom- 
panied him  ;  they,  however,  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  our  friends,  to  leave  me  with  my  sister, 
who  was  intending  to  pay  a  longer  visit.  I  have 
told  you  how  good  my  sister  was.  She  could 

*  Crabb's  "  Gipseys'  Advocate." 

8* 
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never  be  long  in  a  place  without  trying  to  be  use- 
ful, or  to  gain  hints  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
benevolent  plans.  She  requested  our  friends  to 
take  her  to  some  of  their  schools,  that  she  might 
see  if  there  were  any  improvements  which  she 
could  adopt  in  her  own. 

They  led  us  accordingly  one  morning  to  a 
school  for  infants,  with  which  we  were  delighted ; 
but  amidst  nearly  a  hundred  children,  the  objects 
that  we  distinguished  with  the  most  interest,  were 
several  little  swarthy  black-eyed  creatures,  whose 
race  could  not  be  mistaken.  "  Where  did  you 
get  those  gipseys  ?"  said  my  sister. 

"  Their  mother  has  left  her  wandering  life,  &nd 
is  settled  here,"  said  Miss  J — ;  "  she  has  learned 
a  trade,  and  is  a  promising  character."  Upon 
inquiry,  we  found  that  this  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  improvement  among  the  gipseys ;  that 
there  was  a  society  in  S —  for  their  reformation, 
and  that  many  were  partakers  of  its  benefit.*  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  glad  we  were,  and  how 
anxious  to  see  some  of  those  who  were  reclaimed. 
Miss  J —  accordingly  took  us  to  the  cottage  of 
the  woman  she  had  mentioned  first,  and  what 

*  See  «  The  Gipseys'  Advocate." 
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From  this  time,  we  frequently  visited  our  gip- 
sey  friend,  and  she  took  us  to  several  others,  who, 
like  herself,  were  in  settled  abodes.  The  chief 
of  these  was  an  old  woman,  whom  she  called 
aunt;  she  had  been  long  converted,  and  was  an 
eminent  Christian,  and  for  years  had  been  praying 
for  her  different  relatives,  that  they  might  be  con- 
vinced of  their  sin,  and  brought  to  the  Saviour. 
She  had  been  dreadfully  persecuted  by  her  own 
tribe,  and  several  times  had  nearly  lost  her  life 
among  them,  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  for  whatever 
might  be  the  scorn  with  which  she  was  treated, 
she  still  continued  to  warn  them  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

At  the  period  we  saw  her,  she  was  under  the 
protection  of  friends,  who  provided  for  her  neces- 
sities, and  never  suffered  her  to  want.  Her  grat- 
itude to  them  was  unbounded;  but  what  we  par- 
ticularly remarked,  was  her  great  concern  for  the 
souls,  not  only  of  her  own  family  and  race,  but  of 
all  who  approached  her. 

An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  a  little 
tract  which  has  since  been  published  respecting 
her.*  She  visited  the  author  of  that  tract  one 

*  The  "  Aged  Gipsey,"  p.  19,  by  the  author  of 
"Visits  to  a  Cottage  in  Scotland." 
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day,  in  considerable  agitation;  and  when  the 
cause  was  inquired  into,  she  replied,  "  My  sister 
and  I  have  shed  thousands  of  tears  this  morning, 
in  beseeching  the  Lord  for  these  poor  wanderers. 
We  passed  the  tents  in  our  way  to  you;  they 
were  blowing  in  the  wind  ;  it  seemed  such  a  mel- 
ancholy scene,  and  so  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God, 
their  souls  posting  the  downward  road,  with  no 
more  hope  than  the  brute  beasts,  and  huntel 
about  like  hawks.  They  observed  we  had  been 
crying.  '  What  is  the  matter?'  Looking  round, 
I  said,  '  Have  I  not  reason?  I  am  often  crying 
for  you,  about  your  precious  souls,  when  you  are 
asleep,  and  not  crying  for  yourselves.'  " 

I  need  not,  however,  tell  you  more  about  this 
good  old  woman's  history,  as  you  may  read  a  full 
account  of  her  in  the  tract. 

While  we  were  at  S— ,  Sally  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  my  first  gipsey  acquaintance)  was  very 
ill.  1  believe  her  sickness  was  considered  to  be 
owing  to  the  great  change  of  habits  and  manner 
of  living  which  ensued  on  her  becoming  a  house- 
dweller  and  sitting  at  her  trade,  which  was  that 
of  shoe  binding.  We  visited  her  several  times, 
and  thought  she  could  not  recover.  On  my  sister 
inquiring  into  her  state  of  mind,  she  answered, 
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in  her  peculiar  manner,  "  O  ma'am  !  once  I  had 
a  great  load  here,"  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
"  but  now  it  is  taken  away,  it  was  my  sin,  but  the 
Lord  has  blotted  it  out  with  the  blood  of  Christ." 
Being  asked  if  she  was  happy?  she  said  "  Yes, 
she  was  happy  now,  and  ready  to  die  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  it  were  not  for  leaving  the  poor  children, 
but,  however,  she  knew  that  God  would  be  their 
father."  * 

The  profession  she  made  was  not  without  its 
fruits.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  she  had  pur- 
sued some  of  her  former  friends,  who  had  perse- 
cuted and  even  stolen  goods  from  her ;  so  much 
spite  is  always  shown  by  the  gipseys  to  those  who 
leave  their  community.  After  following  these 
wanderers  over  hedges  and  ditches,  she  at  last 
came  up  with  them.  The  natural  violence  of  her 
characterising  well  known,  serious  mischief 
might  hav^^een  reasonably  apprehended ;  but 
when  asked  what  she  did  on  the  occasion,  she 
said,  with  tears,  "I  forgave  them  !"  t 

The  disorder  which  threatened  her  life,  yielded 
to  medicine  and  the  great  strength  of  her  consti- 
tution ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in 
a  measure  recovered  before  we  left  S — . 

*  Facts;  hitherto  unpublished.          t  A  fact. 
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1  could  telJ  you  much  more  about  the  gipseys. 
but  I  had  rather  refer  you  to  the  books  which 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  which  you  will 
see.  I  will  conclude  by  reading  you  some  letters,, 
which  rny  sister  received  from  "  the  aged  gipsey," 
who  attached  herself  strongly  to  us  during  our 
stay.*  The  first  (which  was  dictated  to  a  young 
lady)  is  as  follows: 

"  MY  DEAR  MlSS 

"  As  you  wished  me  to  write  to  you,  I  can  tell 
you  it  gives  me  such  a  joy  at  my  heart  to  think 
that  you  should  remember  such  an  unworthy 
wretch  as  me  ;  and  it  gives  me  great  consolation 
to  think  I  have  such  a  kind  friend.  I  hope  you 
will  never  forget  me  at  the  throne  of  grace.  I 
never  shall  forget  you,  and  my  most  earnest  prayer 
to  God  for  you  is,  that  your  soul  may  be  kept ; 
and  whilst  you  are  teaching  others,  that  your  own 
soul  may  be  watered  by  divine  grace.  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  troubles,  I  can  give  God  the  glory 
that  I  can  say  '  thy  will  be  done.'  I  hope  you  are 
able  to  cast  your  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  on 
him  who  careth  for  you.  I  hope  you  will  be 

*  These  letters  are  literally  copied,  and  have  never 
before  been  published. 

* 
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much,  much  in  prayer .  for  'tis  prayer  that  is  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  prayer  removes  the  huge 
mountains  of  every  difficulty,  while  passing  thro' 
the  vale  of  this  life ;  and  I  hope,  my  dear  Miss 

that   you  will  cast   your  bread    upon   the 

waters,  and  that  it  may  be  found  after  many 
days.  I  hope  and  pray  the  Lord  that  I  may  see 
you  once  more  in  this  life ;  but  if  it  is  not  his 
will,  we  shall  meet  in  another  world  where  part- 
ing is  at  an  end.  I  have  found  that  the  Lord  has 
stirred  up  many  kind  friends  for  me,  and  has  not 
left  me  alone  to  the  words  of  the  world.  I  pray 
God  that  you  may  be  as  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  among  those  whom  you  are  with,  and  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not;  that  you  may  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  doing  good  where  God  has  placed 
you.  No  more  at  present-  from  your  (I  hope  I 
may  say,  though  so  very  unworthy)  well-wisher; 
for  you  know  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray  for  you, 
which  I  do  constantly.  L.  N." 

LETTER  THE  SECOND. 
"  MY  DEAR  MlSS 

"  I  humbly  thank  God  for  his  great  mercy  in 
preserving  you  safe  on  your  journey,  and  giving 
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you  the  desire  of  sending  to  such  an  unworthy 
worm  as  I  am.  It  gives  me  great  consolation 
that  you  are  still  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
this  great  salvation.  You  desired  I  should  pray 
for  you.  I  can  say,  if  I  should  cease  praying  for 
you,  or  any  of  my  kind  friends,  I  should  cease 
praying  for  myself.  It  gives  me  great  consolation 
to  think  that  you  have  such  a  great  desire  to  seek 
Heaven,  —  not  to  rest  satisfied  till  Christ  is  found 
in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.  My  bodily  strength  is 
weak,  so  that  I  cannot  exert  myself  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy my  own  conscience ;  but  the  desire  of  my 
heart  is,  not  to  live  one  week  after  I  can  be  of  no 
use.  I  may  say,  above  all  creatures  on  earth,  I 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  thankful,  when  I 
take  a  view  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  towards 
me,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  My  heart  seems 
as  though  it  would  burst,  for  fear  it  should  not  be 
filled  with  gratitude  to  him  and  his  dear  children, 
for  their  great  kindness  to  me.  I  pray  God  to 
give  you  strength  and  power,  and  endue  you  with 
a  spirit  of  prayer,  to  pray  for  poor  unworthy  me ; 
and  that  if  we  never  meet  together  on  earth  no 
more,  may  we  meet  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
and  be  found  with  those  who  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
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Lamb,  where  we  shall  be  found  singing  of  that 
song,  which  none  can  sing  but  the  redeemed. 

"  My  dear  Miss, — I  find  many  difficulties;  I 
can  say  that  my  graces  have  been  tried  very  hard  ; 
but  1  do  find  the  promise  stands  sure:  '  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee.'  And  now  I  pray  God  Al- 
mighty to  make  you  useful,  and  preserve  you  spot- 
less and  blameless,  and  keep  you  till  the  day  of 
his  coming. 

"  Your  loving        L.  N." 


^ © tcr ss1  (^ 

THE  young  Milkmaid,  the  little  Jane, 

A  pleasant  life  she  leads, 
All  underneath  the  lofty  shade, 

And  in  the  flow'ry  meads  ; 
Though  but  a  simple  cottage-girl, 

And  poor  as  poor  may  be, 
She  trips  it  o'er  the  daisied  turf 

In  innocence  and  glee. 

Her  grandmamma,  with  whom  she  lives, 

Has  but  her  cow  and  cot  ; 
To  feed  that  cow  —  her  sole  support, 

Of  ground  a  scanty  plot ; 
But  she  dwells  within  her  cottage  lane, 

Content,  though  poor  and  old, 
For  her  darling  grandchild,  little  Jane, 

Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
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She's  errand-girl  and  housemaid  too, 

Her  comfort,  help,  and  stay, 
And  when  her  grandmamma  is  ill, 

The  nurse's  part  can  play  ; 
And  if  at  times,  a  pensive  shade 

May  overcast  her  brow, 
'Tis  prompted  by  the  wish  that  she 

Could  milk,  for  her,  the  cow ! 

And  when  that  happy  time  shall  come, 

She'll  go  with  stool  and  pail, 
As  her  poor  grandmamma  now  goes, 

Down  to  the  grassy  vale  ; 
And  there,  beside  the  hawthorn  hedge, 

Beneath  the  shady  tree, 
Mid  sportive  lambs,  and  singing  birds, 

A  milkmaid  she  will  be. 

Meantime  she  takes  her  basin  brown, 

Of  coarsest  earthenware, 
And  brings  away  what  little  milk 

The  good  old  dame  can  spare : 
The  rest  must  to  the  town  be  borne, 

And  sold  that  they  may  live ; 
For  this  one  cow,  and  little  more, 

Fire,  food,  and  clothes  must  give 
9* 
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But  having  these,  they  lack  no  more, 

Trusting  in  Heaven  above, 
Contented  in  their  humble  cot, 

They  dwell  in  peace  and  love  ; 
The  wild  birds  warbling  in  the  trees, 

The  young  lambs  in  their  play, 
Lead  not  a  life  more  innocent, 

Nor  half  so  blest  as  they ! 


AN  HISTORICAL  CHINESE  TALE. 

ABOUT  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  China  was  governed  by  the  Emperor  Yu, 
who  from  a  very  humble  station  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne,  for  the  great  service  he  had  render- 
ed his  country  in  draining  the  morasses  and 
embanking  the  rivers,  which  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  overflow  their  channels,  and  inun- 
date the  neighboring  plains.  Yu  proved  a  great 
and  a  glorious  sovereign,  and  his  descendants 
were  for  his  sake  much  beloved  by  the  people  of 
China.  They  continued  to  reign  for  several  gen- 
erations, till  at  length  a  traitor  named  Han-sou 
rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Ti  Siang,  and, 
having  defeated  and  slain  him  and  all  his  faith- 
ful friends  in  a  great  battle,  he  marched  to  the 
capital,  and  barbarously  massacred  every  member 
of  the  royal  family,  except  the  Empress  Min, 
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who  fled  to  an  obscure  village  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  she  gave  birth  to  an  infant  prince, 
whom  she  named  Chao  Rang. 

This  tender  babe  was  now  the  sole  descendant 
of  the  revered  line  of  Yu,  and  though  he  was 
born  in  the  lonely  dwelling  of  a  shepherd,  his 
fond  mother  trusted  that  she  should  one  day  be- 
hold him  seated  on  his  father's  throne,  which 
was  now  usurped  by  the  cruel  traitor  Han-sou. 
Chao  Kang  was  a  child  of  great  beauty  and  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  and  the  Empress  Min,  being 
herself  a  very  accomplished  princess,  was  enabled 
to  bestow  on  him  the  blessings  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. She  not  only  instructed  him  in  all  the 
learning  of  which  she  was  mistress,  but  taught 
him  many  ingenious  arts,  such  as  were  practised 
by  persons  of  high  rank  in  those  days,  especially 
that  of  painting  in  brilliant  colors  insects,  birds, 
flowers,  and  figures.  Chao  Kang  soon  acquired 
such  skill  in  these  pleasing  exercises,  that  he 
presently  excelled  his  royal  mother  in  the  force 
and  correctness  of  his  delineations,  and  learned 
to  arrange  his  figures  in  groups,  so  as  to  illustrate 
the  most  striking  passages  in  the  history  of  his 
own  country.  His  mother,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  quality  of  her  royal  son  till  such  time  as  he 
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should  be  of  age  to  claim  his  rightful  inheritance, 
caused  him  to  keep  the  flocks  of  the  old  shepherd 
Nan-hi,  who  called  the  princely  boy  his  grandson; 
but  as  it  was  well  known  that  Nan-hi  never  had 
a  child,  and  the  beauty  and  noble  spirit  of  Chao 
Rang  attracted  great  attention,  it  began  to  be 
whispered  abroad  that  he  was  of  the  family  of 
the  late  sovereign. 

These  reports  reached  the  ear  of  the  jealous 
Han-sou,  and  he  having  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  Empress  Min  and  her  child  were  in  existence, 
sent  persons  to  seize  the  boy,  and  bring  him  be- 
fore him,  dead  or  alive. 

The  imperial  widow  was  informed  of  this  by 
a  faithful  friend  in  the  capital,  with  whom  she 
still  kept  up  a  correspondence,  and,  bidding  the 
worthy  shepherd  Nan-hi  a  hasty  farewell,  she 
withdrew  with  her  son  into  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  duangtun,  now  called  Canton,  where,  to 
avoid  all  suspicion,  she  placed  the  royal  youth  as 
under-cook  in  the  kitchen  of  the  great  mandarin 
Hum.  This  situation  was  not  exactly  to  the  taste 
of  Chao  Kang ;  but  he  submitted  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  mother  with  a  good  grace,  and 
endeavored  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  new  calling 
with  cheerfulness.  His  winning  manners  and 
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amiable  disposition  soon  endeared  him  to  every 
person  in  the  family  of  the  mandarin  ;  but  though 
he  was  now  engaged  in  menial  offices,  he  did  not 
allow  his  mind  to  stoop  beneath  the  true  dignity 
which  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  of  virtue  can 
confer  upon  the  humblest  stations  in  society. 
Chao  Rang  spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  study, 
or  else  in  decorating  the  garden  pagodas  with 
painted  flowers,  birds,  or  groups  of  figures.  These 
were  so  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  yet  been 
executed  by  the  Chinese  painters,  that  they  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  man- 
darin, a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  so 
amiable  a  disposition,  that  she  was  named  Choo- 
lan,  from  the  sweet  flower  that  scents  the  most 
precious  tea  of  China. 

When  Choo-lan  inquired  the  name  of  the  un- 
known person  who  had  so  greatly  embellished 
her  favorite  retreats,  the  gardener  told  her  it  was 
Chao  Kang,  the  under-cook.  The  young  lady 
was  lost  in  astonishment  at  this  information,  and 
exclaimed,  that  a  youth  who  was  possessed  of 
such  rare  talents  was  worthy  to  be  employed  in  a 
more  honorable  vocation  than  the  drudgery  of  a 
kitchen.  And  as  the  great  national  festival,  the 
feast  of  lanterns,  was  near  at  hand,  she  requested 
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of  the  mandarin  her  father,  that  Chao  Kang 
might  be  permitted  to  paint  her  lantern,  for  all 
the  young  people  vied  with  each  other  on  that 
occasion,  who  should  display  the  most  superb 
painted  transparency  of  silk,  or  tissue  paper,  in 
the  form  of  a  lantern,  lighted  up  with  wax  tapers 
within. 

The  feast  of  lanterns  is  celebrated  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month,  at  which  time  the 
vast  empire  of  China  is  illuminated  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  these  beautiful  lanterns,  which 
are  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  every  house, 
affixed  to  the  doors,  or  carried  about  the  streets 
on  long  poles  in  procession,  to  the  extreme  delight 
of  the  people.  Great  fancy  is  shown  with  regard 
to  these  lanterns;  some  are  in  the  shape  of  fish 
of  various  colors,  and  some  are  circular  like  the 
moon,  and  others  are  formed  to  represent  dragons 
and  other  fabulous  monsters,  celebrated  in  the 
Chinese  mythology.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  lanterns  are  annually 
exhibited  at  this  splendid  national  festival.  There 
is  always  great  emulation  among  the  higher  or- 
ders and  wealthy  families,  who  shall  exhibit  the 
most  magnificent  lantern ;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  valued  at  no  less  than  two  thousand 
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crowns  each.  Choo-lan  was  desirous  of  having 
a  lantern  exquisitely  painted  with  historical  de- 
signs, for  her  slaves,  and  the  officers  of  her 
father's  household,  to  carry  in  procession  through 
the  city  ;  and  she  promised  to  reward  Chao  Rang 
with  a  chain  of  the  purest  gold  for  his  neck,  and 
a  bracelet  of  pearls  from  her  own  arm,  if  he 
painted  it  to  her  satisfaction. 

"The  onlyj'reward  I  shall  seek,"  replied  the 
disguised  prince,  "  will  be  the  happiness  of  pleas- 
ing so  kind  a  mistress." 

The  young  lady  repeated  this  courteous  ans- 
wer to  her  father  ;  and  the  wise  mandarin  observ- 
ed, "  that  such  delicate  feelings  savored  not  of 
the  employment  of  a  turnspit ;  and  that  from  all 
that  had  been  reported  to  him  of  the  wisdom, 
learning,  and  graceful  manners  of  the  youth, 
Chao  Rang,  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  being  a 
person  of  noble  birth." 

Instructed  by  his  mother,  Chao  Rang  painted 
the  story  of  his  own  misfortunes  on  the  lantern 
of  the  fair  Choo-lan;  beginning  with  the  fatal 
battle  in  which  his  royal  father  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Then  was  represented  the  massacre  of 
the  imperial  family,  together  with  the  escape  and 
flight  of  the  Empress  Min,  who  was  afterwards 
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delineated  with  her  infant  son  at  her  breast  in  the 
hut  of  the  shepherd  Nan«hi.  The  imperial  crown 
of  China  was  shown  as  if  suspended  over  the 
infant's  head,  and  the  false  traitor  and  usurper 
Han -sou  was  represented  seated  on  the  throne, 
which  was  in  a  tottering  position,  while  he  was 
apparently  giving  orders  to  his  officers  for  the 
murder  of  this  last  descendant  of  the  royal  line 
of  Yu.  Lastly,  Chao  Rang  had  delineated  him- 
self as  engaged  in  his  culinary  occupation  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  mandarin  Hum,  with  the  crown  of 
China  still  suspended  over  him ;  and  his  mother 
in  the  habit  of  a  widowed  Empress,  with  clasped 
hands,  was  seen  imploring  the  succor  of  the  man- 
darin and  his  gentle  daughter  in  behalf  of  her 
son. 

When  this  lantern  was  finished  and  lighted  up, 
Choo-lan,  full  of  delight,  called  her  father  to  look 
upon  it,  before  it  was  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  No  sooner  had  the 
mandarin  examined  the  pictured  history  there 
represented  in  such  lively  colors,  than  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and,  prostrating 
himself  before  the  young  artist,  he  saluted  him 
as  the  royal  descendant  of  the  revered  family  of 
the  great  Yu,  and  his  sovereign,  and  called  upon 
10 
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his  wondering  daughter  to  follow  his  example, 
and  offer  her  humble  homage  to  the  rightful  em- 
peror of  China ;  but  this,  Chao  Rang  would  not 
permit,  saying,  "  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  Choo-lan  as  entitled  to  his  deepest 
respect ;  and  if  ever  he  should  regain  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he  would  make  her  his  Empress, 
provided  she  could  only  love  him."  Choo-lan 
then  replied,  "that  she  loved  him  quite  well 
enough  to  share  his  present  fortunes,  if  her  father 
would  consent  to  her  becoming  his  wife,  and  his 
royal  mother  would  be  content  to  receive  her  for 
a  daughter."  The  consent  of  the  Empress  Min 
was  joyfully  given  ;  and  the  fair  Choo-lan  became 
the  wife  of  the  fugitive  emperor.  Meantime  the 
exhibition  of  the  lantern  had  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  assembled  multitude,  as  it  made 
known  to  them  the  existence  of  a  descendant  of 
the  great  Yu.  The  mandarin  had,  however, 
prudently  expunged  those  parts  of  the  picture 
which  revealed  the  present  abode  and  occupation 
of  the  royal  youth,  lest  it  should  expose  him  to 
the  jealous  rage  of  the  usurper  Han-sou  ;  and  for 
the  present  he  judged  it  best  for  him  to  remain 
concealed.  After  Chao  Rang  became  the  hus- 
band of  his  beloved  daughter,  the  mandarin  ob- 
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tained  for  him  a  military  command  in  a  remote 
station,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  war,  and 
finally  gained  great  reputation  as  a  warrior  :  yet 
he  was  thirty  years  old  before  he  could  arrange 
his  plans  successfully,  so  as  to  assert  his  long 
dormant  right  to  the  throne  of  China.  At  length 
the  moment  came  when  the  tyranny  of  the  usurp- 
er Han-sou  could  no  longer  be  endured ;  and  the 
people  of  China,  from  the  city  to  the  plains,  and 
from  the  mountain-tops  to  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
called  aloud  for  the  last  descendant  of  the  great 
Yu  to  appear  for  their  deliverance. 

Chao  Kang  had  only  waited  for  this  summons. 
He  assembled  his  brave  friends  ;  and  three  hun- 
dred valiant  youths,  the  flower  of  his  army,  were 
commanded  by  Ti-chou,  his  eldest  son  by  his 
beloved  wife  Choo-lan,  who  had  brought  him  a 
hopeful  family  of  lovely  children.  The  army  of 
the  usurper  Han-sou  was  tenfold  more  numerous 
than  that  of  the  rightful  sovereign  Chao-Kang  ; 
but  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong. 

Fired  with  the  thought  of  his  father's  wrongs, 
and  eager  to  avenge  the  murder  of  all  his  kindred, 
the  young  prince  Ti-chou,  calling  upon  the  chosen 
band  under  his  command  to  follow  him,  dashed 
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into  the  very  centre  of  Hansou's  army  ;  and  while 
the  hoary  usurper  was  in  the  act  of  haranguing 
his  troops,  and  charging  them  to  give  no  quarter, 
he  was  seized  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Ti-chou, 
who,  flinging  him  across  his  horse's  neck,  carried 
him  off  in  that  degrading  posture  as  a  captive, 
amid  the  triumphant  acclamations  of  his  brave 
followers. 

Chao  Rang  and  his  troops  then  charged  the 
adherents  of  the  usurper  sword  in  hand  ;  and 
they  being  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  unexpected 
loss  of  their  leader,  flung  down  their  arras,  and 
on  the  very  spot  swore  allegiance  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Yu. 

As  for  the  ususper  Han-sou,  he  was  put  to 
the  death  his  crimes  had  so  richly  merited  ;  and 
Chao  Rang  with  his  mother,  the  widowed  Em- 
press Min,  his  faithful  wife  Choo-lan,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings,  and  his 
blooming  family,  entered  the  capital,  where  he 
was  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem  of  China, 
amid  the  shouts  and  rejoicings  of  the  people. 

Both  Chao  Rang  and  his  son  Ti-chou  enjoyed 
long  and  glorious  reigns,  having  employed  the 
days  of  their  adversity  in  fitting  themselves  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  people  committed 
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to  their  charge  ;  and  they  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace  no  less  successfully  than  they  had  practised 
the  stern  business  of  war,  so  that  the  memories 
of  both  are  still  cherished  with  undiminished 
regard  by  the  descendants  of  their  subjects, 
though  so  many  centuries  have  passed  away  since 
these  illustrious  princes  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
China. 

10* 


THE  flower  lies  withered  on  the  stalk  ; 
The  bright  leaves  strow  the  garden  walk  ; 
Again  they  spring  forth  fresh  and  fair, 
And  with  new  sweetness  fill  the  air. 

I've  seen  the  sun  set  in  the  west, 
And  darkness  bid  all  nature  rest ; 
That  sun  again  broke  forth  in  light, 
And  chas'd  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

I've  seen  the  insect  passive  lie, 
Refuse  to  eat,  and  seem  to  die  : 
It  spun  itself  a  tomb  alone, 
And  shrouded  lay  in  silken  cone. 

I  look'd  again  ;  it  was  not  there ; 
Its  tomb  had  burst,  and  high  in  air 
On  color'd  wings  it  seem'd  to  glow, 
Rejoicing  Us  new  form  to  show, 
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Then  oh,  frail  man,  canst  thou  distrust, 
That  with  new  life  thou'lt  rise  from  dust? 
The  seed  which  thou  in  faith  dost  sow, 
Is  buried  first,  ere  it  can  grow. 
So  thou  awhile  in  earth  shalt  lie, 
Then  rise  again,  no  more  to  die. 

But  who  is  he  that  bursts  the  tomb, 
And  bids  thy  soul  immortal  bloom  ? 
Who  wakes  the  dead,  to  whom  is  giv'n 
To  gather  the  redeem'd,  in  Heav'n  1 

He  cometh  on  a  fiery  cloud, 
The  trump  of  God  is  sounding  loud ; 
Thousands  of  angels  at  his  hand, 
Obedient  wait  his  high  command. 

Then  cease  thy  mourning,  child  of  earth  ; 
Thou'lt  rise  to  an  immortal  birth  ; 
In  sighs  no  more  expend  thy  breath, 
Jesus,  thy  friend,  has  conquer'd  Death. 
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MR.  LIERNEY,  formerly  an  eminent  barrister, 
was  afflicted  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
forced  to  sit  continually  in  an  armed  chair,  where 
he  received  the  most  endearing  attentions  from 
his  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Rainford,  whose  husband, 
a  captain  of  artillery,  had  died  five  years  before 
on  the  field  of  glory. 

Mrs.  Rainford  had  two  children,  a  son,  twelve 
years  of  age,  called  Stephen,  and  a  daughter, 
one  year  older,  named  Alphonsine.  They  much 
resembled  each  other  in  their  features  and  in  the 
tone  of  their  voices  ;  but  they  differed  greatly  in 
their  dispositions.  Stephen,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
affectionate,  was  pleased  with  every  thing,  and 
treated  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  strong.  His  heart  was  a  stranger  to  egotism 
and  pride.  To  distinguish  merit,  to  be  attracted 
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by  goodness  and  affability,  were  the  principles  of 
Stephen  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  numer- 
ous conversations  with  his  grandfather,  that  he 
frequently  preferred  his  society  to  that  of  the 
young  people  of  his  own  age,  and  to  the  most 
brilliant  companies. 

Alphonsine,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of  a 
dazzling  appearance  ;  the  elegance  of  her  shape 
and  the  beauty  of  her  figure  made  her  suppose 
that  nothing  could  be  compared  to  her.  Her 
pride  found  no  attractions  but  in  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence ;  she  valued  nothing  but  the  signs  of 
opulence.  To  cultivate  her  talents,  to  improve 
her  mind,  to  enrich  her  heart  with  the  virtues  that 
render  women  beloved  and  respected,  appeared, 
in  Alphonsine's  eyes,  time  lost  and  tediously  spent. 

Among  the  rich  and  costly  furniture  with  which 
Mrs.  Rainford's  saloon  was  decorated,  was  an 
old  fashioned  wooden  arm  chair,  covered  with 
faded  red  leather,  fastened  with  nails  that  had 
once  been  gilt,  and  were  now  black,  the  interval 
between  each  of  which  discovered  here  and  there 
a  remnant  of  antiquated  fringe,  a  deposite  of 
dust.  This  large  arm  chair,  mounted  on  four 
castors,  and  the  back  of  which  could  be  lowered 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  double  spring,  was  the 
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usual  seat  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Lierney.  He 
found  himself  much  more  at  ease  there  than  in 
our  modern  chairs,  whose  incongruous  forms  and 
constrained  shapes  appeared  to  him  as  ridiculous 
as  incommodious. 

Stephen,  who  saw  nothing  in  this  antiquated 
piece  of  furniture  but  a  place  of  rest  in  which 
his  grandfather  often  forgot  his  infirmities,  took 
pleasure  in  preserving  and  repairing  it,  and  in 
adding  to  it  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  ease  of  the  venerable  old  man. 

At  the  entrance  of  winter,  Stephen  adapted  to 
the  top  of  his  grandfather's  arm  chair  a  kind  of 
drapery,  which  sheltered  from  cold  his  head  and 
his  organs  weakened  by  age.  At  the  return  of 
spring,  Stephen  adorned  the  fore  part  of  the  arm 
chair  with  a  little  wooden  tablet,  on  which  he 
every  day  deposited  flowers,  the  sight  and  fra- 
grance of  which  reanimated  the  old  gentleman. 
Frequently,  Mr  Lierney  was  rolled  about  by  his 
grandson  to  enjoy  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
invigorated  his  strength  and  gayety.  Sometimes, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  rounds,  he  fell  asleep  in  his 
arm  chair  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  appearing 
to  bless  the  amiable  boy,  who  was  delighted  to 
think  that  by  his  care  and  attentions  he  might 
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prolong  the  days  of  his  grandfather,  and  embel- 
lish the  end  of  his  career. 

Alphonsine,  far  from  sharing  the  attentions  of 
her  brother  towards  their  venerable  parent,  had 
never  once  rolled  the  enormous  and  antiquated 
arm  chair ;  she  had  never  deposited  a  single 
flower  upon  it.  Her  greatest  torment,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  see  that  old  piece  of  furniture, 
forming  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  handsome 
mahogany  chairs  covered  with  rich  silk,  that 
stood  in  the  saloon.  A  hundred  times,  if  she  had 
dared,  she  would  have  broken  that  old  chair 
which  humbled  her  pride.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  one 
day  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  "  as  soon  as  my 
grandfather  is  dead,  I  shall  burn  his  old  arm 
chair." 

Mr.  Lierney,  whose  organs  were  not  absolutely 
enfeebled,  had  noticed  Alphonsine's  antipathy  to 
his  favorite  chair ;  he  had  even  overheard  those 
harsh  and  unfeeling  words,  "  As  soon  as  my 
grandfather  is  dead,  I  shall  burn  his  old  arm 
chair."  These  culpable  expressions  lay  heavy 
upon  his  heart ;  he  resolved  to  give  his  grand- 
daughter a  lesson  which  she  might  long  remem- 
ber. 

Under  the  seat  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Lierney  had 
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secretly  placed  a  drawer,  of  which  he  alone  had 
the  key,  and  wherein  he  deposited  whatever  was 
most  precious  to  him.  Every  age  of  man  has  its 
weakness ;  that  of  old  people  is  to  separate  them- 
selves as  little  as  they  can  from  the  treasure 
which  their  industry  and  economy  has  amassed. 

One  day  when  Alphonsine  was  to  go  in  the 
evening  to  a  ball  where  the  best  dressed  females 
of  her  acquaintance  were  to  meet,  she  bitterly 
complained  that  she  had  not  a  robe  sufficiently 
elegant.  She  particularly  wished  for  a  garland 
of  artificial  flowers,  such  as  she  saw  worn  by  the 
young  ladies  of  her  rank  and  fortune  ;  but  Mrs, 
Rainford,  who  wanted  to  accustom  her  daughter 
to  a  prudent  economy,  had  fixed  her  monthly 
allowance,  which  Alphonsine  had  spent  before 
hand.  It  was  therefore  irrevocably  decided,  that 
the  young  lady  should  go  to  the  ball  in  a  plain 
robe  of  white  crape.  Disconsolate  at  having 
expended  her  whole  allowance  in  trifles,  Alphon- 
sine  expressed  her  sorrow  in  the  presence  of  her 
grandfather,  who  seemed  not  to  give  it  any  atten- 
tion. 

A  few  hours  after  she  returned  to  Mr.  Lier- 
ney's  room,  and  vented  again  her  lamentations 
and  her  despair.  "  Well,  my  child,"  said  the 
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respectable  old  man  with  a  smile,  "  to  console 
you  for  not  having  a  more  costly  dress,  be  for 
once  useful  to  your  grandfather ;  take  this  key 
and  oblige  me  by  opening  the  drawer  under  my 
chair  on  your  side."  She  took  the  key,  opened 
the  drawer  under  the  chair,  and  perceived  a 
handsome  perfumed  work-basket  covered  with 
blue  satin,  which  contained  a  complete  trimming 
of  white  roses,  whose  elegance  equalled  their 
freshness.  She  then  comprehended  the  amiable 
lesson  of  her  grandfather,  confessed  that  she  was 
never  more  agreeably  surprised,  and  hastened  to 
place  on  her  crape  robe  the  rich  ornament  which 
she  was  so  far  from  expecting. 

But  Alphonsine's  antipathy  to  the  old  arm 
chair  was  not  yet  entirely  subdued  ;  she  could 
not  accustom  herself  to  see  it  figure  among  the 
modern  furniture  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
in  the  saloon.  She  durst  no  longer  express  her 
aversion  aloud,  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lierney  left 
the  room  she  hid  it  in  a  corner,  and  placed  any 
thing  before  it  to  prevent  its  being  seen.  A  sin- 
gular occurrence  destroyed  for  ever  Alphonsine's 
repugnance,  and  rendered  her  grandfather's  arm 
chair  as  dear  to  her  as  it  had  formerly  been  disa* 
greeable. 

11 
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It  was  carnival  time.  Alphonsine  was  to  go- 
disguised  as  an  old  woman  to  one  of  her  friends, 
where  a  number  of  young  persons  were  to  assem- 
ble. The  gown  folded  on  the  back,  long  triple 
ruffles,  a  cap  with  wings,  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
a  maliciously  looking  and  wrinkled  mask  on  her 
face  ;  nothing  was  wanting  in  her  dress,  and 
though  scarcely  in  the  spring  of  life,  she  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  old  woman  of  seventy. 
Her  mother  had  superintended  her  masquerade 
with  pleasure,  and  young  Stephen,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  handsome  jockey,  was  to  bear  the  train  of 
the  old  dowager  countess,  and  make  a  triumphant 
entry  with  her  in  the  joyous  and  brilliant  company 
where  they  were  expected.  It  had  been  expressly 
agreed  upon  that  parents  should  not  be  admitted, 
and  that  the  lady  of  the  house  should  alone  watch 
over  these  merry  young  people,  who  wished  to  be 
left  for  once  wholly  to  themselves. 

To  complete  her  disguise  of  an  old  dowager, 
Alphonsine  had  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
taking,  unknown  to  any  one,  diamond  ear-rings 
of  a  great  price  from  the  toilet-box  of  Mrs.  Rain- 
ford.  When  she  got  to  her  friend's,  she  placed 
them  in  her  ears,  and  this  addition  to  her  dress 
produced  indeed  the  most  perfect  illusion/  The 
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approbation  of  the  company  was  general.  Al- 
phonsine  was  unanimously  declared  to  have  chos- 
en one  of  the  richest  and  most  uncommon  char- 
acters. Her  vanity  was  nattered  and  her  joy 
extreme.  She  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
dancing,  and  to  the  little  games  with  which  it 
was  intermixed,  with  all  the  ardor  and  giddiness 
of  her  age.  But  the  clock  struck  twelve  :  this 
was  the  hour  which  their  parents  had  prescribed 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  party.  How  quickly 
this  hour  appeared  to  come !  Alphonsine  and 
Stephen,  under  the  protection  of  an  old  servant, 
got  into  a  coach  and  returned  home,  where  every 
one  was  in  bed.  But  who  can  imagine  the  young 
lady's  terror  when,  on  walking  up  to  her  glass  to 
undress  herself,  she  missed  one  of  her  mother's 
ear-rings  ?  She  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  shed 
a  flood  of  tears.  The  good  natured  little  Stephen 
immediately  returned  to  the  house  where  the 
masked  ball  had  been  given  ;  he  searched  every 
corner  and  made  strict  inquiries,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  rich  jewel  could  not  be  found.  "  What  will 
my  mother  say  ?  "  cried  Alphonsine.  "  How 
dreadfully  am  I  punished  for  my  indiscretion! 
How  shall  I  be  able  to  repair  so  great  a  loss  !" 
"  It  would  perhaps  require  a  thousand  crowns," 
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added  Stephen.  "  But  how  durst  you  take  them 
unknown  to  mamma  ?  I  thought  it  was  her  who 
lent  you  those  rich  ornaments.  Consider  what 
sorrow  you  may  cause  her  by  your  indiscretion 
and  your  imprudence.  Oh,  Alphonsine !  you 
are  greatly  to  blame." 

The  two  unfortunate  children  passed  the  night 
in  the  most  dreadful  agitation.  Alphonsine  in 
particular  could  not  once  close  her  eyes.  The 
next  day  the  depression  which  was  observed  in 
the  countenance  of  the  brother  and  sister  was 
taken  for  a  consequence  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
ball.  Many  days  passed  away.  In  the  mean 
time,  Stephen,  being  questioned  by  his  grand- 
father, who  no  longer  discerned  in  the  features 
of  his  grandson  the  amiable  serenity  which  was 
their  brightest  charm,  confessed  the  misfortune 
which  they  had  met  with,  and  described  Alphon- 
sine's  despair  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  "  Well," 
said  Mr.  Lierney,  "  endeavor  to  procure  me  the 
other  ear-ring,  but  it  must  be  unknown  to  any 
one,  and  especially  unknown  to  your  sister.  Go, 
my  dear  boy,  and  calm  your  uneasiness."  Ste- 
phen obeyed,  and  executed  literally  his  grand- 
father's directions. 

Some  time  after,  Alphonsine,  supposing  that 
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3ier  mother,  who  was  invited  to  a  grand  ceremo- 
nious dinner,  would  want  her  ear-rings,  and  learn 
•of  course  the  accident  she  had  met  with,  came  to 
confide  her  tormenting  cares  to  Mr.  Lierney. 
The  old  man  was  seated  in  his  arm  chair,  which 
Stephen  was  amusing  himself  with  rolling  about 
in  the  saloon.  Alphonsine's  afflicting  narrative 
drew  a  smile  from  the  old  gentleman.  He  once 
more  gave  her  his  key,  and  told  her  to  open  the 
drawer  under  his  chair.  She  opened  the  drawer, 
and  the  first  object  which  caught  her  eyes  was 
her  mother's  jewel-box,  containing  a  new  ear- 
ring, and  so  like  the  other  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  new  one  from  the  old.  Al- 
phonsine  at  first  thought  it  was  the  latter  which 
had  been  found  ;  but  Stephen  explained  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  giddy  young  lady  learnt  that  it  was 
to  the  generosity  and  affection  of  her  grandfather 
that  she  was  indebted  for  her  good  fortune.  Ste- 
phen immediately  ran  to  place  the  jewel-box  on 
his  mother's  toilet  table,  who  never  perceived  the 
change.  Alphonsine,  elated  with  joy  and  over- 
flowing with  gratitude,  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Lierney,  who,  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  said,  with  the  most  affecting  expression, 
"  When  I  am  gone,  do  not  burn  my  old  arm  chair." 
11* 


LOOK  at  yon  spreading  oak, 
It  is  the  village  pride  ; 
Its  trunk  is  massy,  strong, 
With  branches  spreading  wide. 

Its  roots,  like  crooked  fangs, 
Strike  deep  into  the  earth  ; 
Old  tree,  how  cam'st  thou  here, 
What  was  thy  wondrous  birth  ? 

The  birds  build  on  thy  boughs, 
The  cattle  seek  thy  shade  ; 
The  rustic  neighbors  sit  in  groups, 
And  children  here  have  play'd. 

The  men  come  round  thy  trunk, 
Whose  locks  with  age  are  gray  ; 
They  cannot  tell  thy  growth, 
Thou  'rt  older,  far,  than  they. 
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Son  of  the  forest !  thou  hast  seen 
Whole  generations  die  ; 
And  yet  thou  dost  the  wintry  gales 
Of  centuries  defy. 

And  thou  didst  from  an  acorn  spring, 
Which  was  so  very  small, 
That  but  a  drop  or  two  of  dew 
Into  its  cup  could  fall  ! 

From  this  beginning  thou  didst  rise, 
Thy  leaves  grew  by  degrees  ; 
Till  rains,  and  dews,  and  fertile  soil, 
Made  thee  the  pride  of  trees. 

Just  so  the  mind  of  every  child, 
Is  like  this  acorn  small ; 
Its  powers  are  folded  up  from  view, 
And  scarcely  felt  at  all. 

The  memory,  judgment,  all  are  there  ; 
The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
And  yet  the  child  knows  not  its  life, 
Nor  where  those  powers  belong. 

Think  of  the  wisest  man  you  know, 
Think  of  the  greatest  one  who  lives  ; 
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Think  of  some  one,  who,  like  the  tree, 
Protecting  blessings  gives. 

His  mind  was  once  like  thine, 
His  thoughts  were  childish,  few, 
His  wisdom  grew  by  slow  degrees, 
Just  as  the  acorn  grew. 

Instruction  was  his  food, 

Its  dew,  its  rain,  its  soil  ; 

He  glean'd  from  books  and  teachers  too, 

With  unremitted  toil. 

'T  was  long  before  the  oak 

Shot  far  above  the  ground  ; 

A  child  might  then  have  plucked  it  up 

From  out  its  hilly  raound. 

It  might  have  been  a  graceless  tree, 
Had  twigs  been  from  it  broke ; 
But  ever,  if  it  grew  at  all, 
It  must  have  been  an  oak. 

The  child  may  have  a  wicked  mind, 
No  love  of  truth  to  scan  ; 
But  still  his  nature  is  the  same, 
He  must  grow  up  a  man. 
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Then  guard  thy  soul,  and  feed  it  well, 
With  nutriment  divine ; 
It  came  from  God,  it  goes  to  him  ; 
Oh,  let  his  image  shine. 

The  oak  at  last  decays, 
Nor  verdure  more  can  give  ; 
Not  so  thy  mind,  my  child  ; 
That  evermore  shall  live. 

Revere  thyself;  let  coming  years 
Thy  weaknesses  reform  ; 
Preserve  thy  nature  pure  within, 
Then  take  an  angel's  form. 


BT  J.  N.  BOUILLY. 

IF  among  the  benefits  we  bestow,  there  are 
some  that  produce  no  return  but  ingratitude  and 
oblivion,  there  are  others,  however,  that  yield  the 
sweetest  pleasure  and  excite  the  most  lively  and 
everlasting  gratitude. 

Georgiana,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Mirval,  was  one  summer  evening 
inhaling  the  fresh  air  at  one  of  the  balconies  of 
her  father's  house,  with  several  young  ladies  of 
her  age.  While  many  persons  of  the  company 
were  engaged  at  cards  in  the  drawing-room,  they 
were  entertaining  themselves  by  looking  at  two 
little  sweeps  from  the  province  of  Auvergne,  who 
were  performing  in  the  street  one  of  the  dances 
of  their  country  to  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  whose 
harsh  and  wild  tone  agreed  in  every  respect  with 
the  grotesque  gambols  and  singular  songs  of  the 
two  little  mountaineers. 
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Georgiana  was  ready  to  die  with  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  their  contortions,  and  was  noticing 
them  to  her  young  companions,  when  one  of  the 
little  sweeps  came  under  the  balcony,  holding 
his  hat,  and  asked  in  the  customary  way  for  a 
trifling  donation. 

Georgiana,  who  had  not  any  thing  to  give 
them,  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  asked 
her  father  (who  was  playing  rather  high  at  a 
game  of  chance)  for  some  money,  to  give,  said 
she,  to  two  little  sweeps,  who  had  much  amused 
her.  Mr.  Mirval  reached  his  daughter  some 
pieces  of  coin,  which  she  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  threw  down  from  the  balcony  to  the 
boy,  who,  still  holding  up  his  ragged  hat,  said, 
"  Heaven  bless  you  for  it,  my  good  young  ladies !" 
At  the  same  time  he  put  the  paper  and  what  had 
been  thrown  to  him  from  the  neighboring  win- 
dows, into  his  pocket,  and  disappeared  with  his 
comrade,  playing  on  the  bagpipe  as  he  went 
along. 

On  the  next  day,  Georgiana,  breakfasting  with 
her  father,  described  the  comical  dance  of  the  two 
little  sweeps,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  those  un- 
fortunate boys  who  quit  their  parents  at  a  tender 
age,  and  go  two  hundred  leagues  from  their 
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native  village  to  devote  themselves  to  the  rudest 
labors  in  the  metropolis,  exposed  to  the  severity 
of  the  seasons,  and  to  a  misery  so  much  the  more 
poignant,  as  they  are  constant  eye  witnesses  of 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  Mirval  profited  by  the  pertinent  observa- 
tions of  his  daughter,  to  make  her  sensible  of  the 
happy  lot  of  those  who  enjoy  the  smiles  of  fortune 
and  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  He 
added,  that  to  refuse  our  assistance  to  the  unfor- 
tunate is  a  crime  against  society,  and  one  which 
renders  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  benefits  of 
Providence. 

The  conversation  on  this  interesting  subject 
was  growing  very  animated  between  Georgiana 
and  her  father,  when  a  servant  came  to  inform 
them  that  two  little  sweeps  wanted  to  speak  to 
Miss  Mirval. 

"  If  they  should  be  the  same  who  diverted  me 
so  much  last  night,"  said  Georgiana  ;  "  but  what 
can  they  want  of  me  ?"  "  Tell  them  to  walk 
in,"  said  Mr.  Mirval.  The  servant  immediately 
introduced  the  two  little  mountaineers,  who,  trem- 
bling and  afraid  of  dirtying  the  floor,  had  left 
their  shoes  in  the  antechamber,  and  approached 
barefooted.  "  They  are  the  very  same !"  ex- 
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claimed  Georgiana  as  soon  as  she  perceived  them. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mirval. 

The  two  little  sweeps  remained  some  time 
speechless,  looking  and  nodding  one  to  the  other 
to  be  the  orator.  At  length  the  tallest,  twirling 
his  hat,  and  drawing  a  little  leather  bag  from  his 
bosom,  said,  "  You  must  excuse  us,  good  sir,  if 
we  take  the  liberty  to  appear  in  your  presence ; 
but  in  the  parcel  of  halfpence  which  Miss  gave 
us  last  night,  we  have  found  this  gold  coin,  which 
certainly  was  not  intended  for  us,  and  which  we 
hasten  to  return  to  you  :  here  it  is."  Saying 
this,  he  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  table  a  louis 
d'or,  blackened  with  the  dirt  of  his  hands.  "  But 
what  makes  you  think  that  it  was  me,"  said 
Georgiana,  "  who  threw  you  this  gold  coin,  rather 
than  any  of  the  other  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ]" 

"  Oh  !  my  good  young  lady,"  said  the  young- 
est, who  had  not  yet  dared  to  speak,  "  I  took 
particular  notice  of  the  paper  you  threw  into  my 
hat."  "  And  then,"  added  the  eldest,  "  we  in- 
quired at  several  houses  in  the  street.  It  is  yours, 
nothing  is  more  certain,  sir.  Take  it  back  again, 
I  pray  you." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Mirval,  "  it  was  me, 
12 
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when  I  gave  inadvertently  a  few  pieces  of  money 
for  you  to  my  daughter.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  take  the 
louis  d'or  back  again,  but  to  reward  your  good 
faith,  to  encourage  your  probity.  Here,"  said 
he  to  the  elder  boy,  presenting  it  to  him,  "  I  will 
give  it  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  hope  it  will 
prosper  in  your  hands.  I  am  not  joking,"  said 
Mr.  Mirval ;  "  keep  this  gold  coin."  "  And  I," 
added  Georgiana,  eagerly,  "  to  convince  you  how 
much  I  delight  in  rewarding,  in  encouraging  good 
qualities,  I  will  double  the  sum ;  you  must  have 
each  of  you  the  same  little  treasure."  And  she 
instantly  went  to  bring  a  louis  d'or  from  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  gave  it  to  the  youngest  boy, 
who,  with  his  brother,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Mirval  and  his  daughter,  and  both  ejaculated  in 
their  dialect  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  dear  benefactors. 

"  But  I  expect,"  said  Georgiana,  who  shared 
their  transports,  "  that  you  will  regale  us  with  a 
song  and  a  dance."  "  Most  assuredly,"  said  the 
eldest ;  and  they  both  began  making  gambols 
and  gesticulations,  and  indulging  in  all  sorts  of 
foolish  attitudes,  which  made  Georgiana,  Mr. 
Mirval,  and  all  the  people  of  the  house  whom  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipe  had  drawn  up  stairs,  almost 
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die  with  laughing.  When  the  boys  had  done 
dancing,  Mr.  Mirval  ordered  a  good  breakfast  for 
them  in  the  kitchen,  and  Georgiana  expressed 
her  hope  when  they  left  the  room,  that  the  two 
louis  d'ors  might  prove  beneficial  to  them.  She 
begged  them  not  to  forget  to  call  whenever  they 
came  by  the  hotel,  as  they  should  always  find  a 
good  breakfast.  The  two  little  mountaineers 
withdrew,  more  affected  and  more  contented  than 
ever.  They  were  handsomely  regaled  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  repeated  the  frolics  they  had 
played  before  Mr.  and  Miss  Mirval. 

Many  months  elapsed,  and  they  were  not  heard 
of.  Mr.  Mirval  and  his  daughter  did  not  know 
how  to  account  for  their  disappear ajice.  "  Per- 
haps," said  Georgiana,  "  they  have  spent  their 
two  louis  d'ors,  and  will  not  show  themselves  be- 
fore us."  "  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Mirval,  "  the 
natives  of  Auvergne  are  too  great  economists ; 
they  don't  so  easily  dissipate  the  money  they  get; 
their  greatest  happiness  is  to  carry  it  to  their 
country,  where  money  is  very  scarce ;  there  they 
give  it  to  their  parents,  or  purchase  a  few  pieces 
of  land  to  enlarge  their  moderate  patrimony.  Mr. 
Mirval  and  his  daughter  were  alike  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  use  to  which  the  two  little  moun- 
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taineers  had  put  their  money.  Two  louis  d'ors 
at  once  !  they  never  had  possessed  such  a  capi- 
tal. It  fired  their  ambition.  From  the  condition 
of  sweeps  and  performers  on  the  bagpipe,  they 
became  at  once  dealers  in  linen,  which  they  pur- 
chased at  the  manufactories,  and  hawked  about 
from  village  to  village.  Their  little  concern  pros- 
pered so  much,  that  at  the  end  of  some  time,  they 
added  cheap  thread,  lace,  handkerchiefs,  and 
cotton  prints  to  their  stock,  and  as  the  two  young 
pedlars  were  growing  up  in  proportion  as  they 
extended  their  trade,  they  each,  in  two  years' 
time,  carried  a  bale  of  goods  on  their  backs,  fre- 
quented the  country  fairs,  and  retailed  their  arti- 
cles about  in  small  towns.  Insensibly,  they  made 
themselves  known  by  their  good  nature,  and, 
above  all,  by  their  probity.  The  names  of  James 
and  William,  the  two  mountaineers,  were  familiar 
to  the  country  people.  In  every  hamlet,  on  every 
road,  at  all  the  inns,  they  had  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion which  greatly  contributed  to  their  prosperity. 
When  they  were  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
they  found  themselves  rich  enough  to  purchase  a 
strong  mule  in  their  native  country.  Young  and 
healthy  as  they  were,  they  now  began  to  travel 
over  France  from  one  end  to  the  other,  extending 
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their  concerns,  and  causing  themselves  to  be  be- 
loved and  esteemed  wherever  they  went. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  they  visited  Paris 
again.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mirval  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  a  rich  land  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  estate  in  Normandy,  near 
Falaise.  It  was  in  the  month  of  September 
when  the  famous  fair  of  Guibrai  is  held,  to  which 
merchants  resort  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
even  from  other  countries  in  Europe.  James  and 
William,  who  for  some  time  past  had  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  silks  from  the  city  of  Lyons, 
came  to  the  fair,  where  they  displayed  the  richest 
articles  and  the  newest  ribands.  Mr.  Mirval  and  all 
his  family  went  to  the  fair  of  Guibrai.  He  stopped 
with  his  daughter  arid  his  son-in-law  before  the 
shop  of  James  and  William,  who,  affected  and 
surprised  at  seeing  him,  whispered  to  each  other, 
"It  is  our  benefactor  and  his  amiable  daughter." 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Mirval's  daughter 
bought  two  louis  d'ors'  worth  of  ribands.  She 
took  the  money  out  of  her  purse,  and  offered  it  to 
the  shopkeepers,  who  had  displayed  their  silks 
and  ribands  with  particular  attention  and  remark- 
able alacrity ;  but  one  of  them  said  in  a  very 
12* 
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expressive  manner,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  "Madam,  we  are  paid  already." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Georgiana.  "  Has 
my  father  paid  you  before  hand,  and  without  my 
being  aware  of  it  ?"  "  I !"  said  Mr.  Mirval,  "  I 
have  not  paid  a  farthing  ;  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

"  My  brother  is  perfectly  right,"  observed  the 
other  shopkeeper,  with  the  same  emotion.  "  Yes, 
sir,  we  are  paid,  and  you  might  take  all  our  goods 
in  this  shop,  or  in  our  larger  warehouses,  and  we 
should  still  be  your  debtors." 

These  words  increased  the  astonishment  of 
Mr.  Mirval  and  his  family,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  strange  adventure,  when 
James  and  William,  jumping  both  at  once  over 
the  counter,  threw  themselves  at  Mr.  Mural's  feet, 
and  exclaimed,  in  their  native  dialect,  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  two  poor  little  mountaineers 
whom  you  so  generously  assisted  ?" 

"  How  !"  said  Georgiana,  not  less  surprised 
and  pleased  than  her  father.  "  Are  these  my 
poor  little  sweeps  !  How  tall  they  are  grown  ! 
Good  luck  and  probity  are  painted  in  their  faces. 
What  polished  manners,  and  what  a  change  of 
language  !"  "  Oh  !"  said  James,  "  by  rambling 
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so  long  through  the  world,  we  adopt  its  manners  : 
we  have  no  doubt  improved  a  little  during  the 
ten  years  that  we  have  been  travelling  all  over 
France."  "  Do  you  remember,  madam,"  said 
William  to  Georgiana,  "  when  you  gave  me  a  * 
louis  d'or,  that  I  might  be  as  rich  as  my  brother, 
you  said,  and  with  much  good  nature,  '  I  wish  it 
may  prosper  in  your  hands  ? '  It  has  indeed 
prospered,  madam  ;  every  one  of  our  undertak- 
ings has  been  successful,  and  through  you  we  are 
become  what  you  see  us.  This  valuable  shop 
contains  but  a  small  portion  of  our  goods ;  our 
credit  is  immense,  our  commerce  extends  all 
over  France.  Inquire  of  the  richest  merchants 
collected  at  Guibrai ;  they  will  tell  you  whether 
James  and  William  are  held  in  esteem."  "  Come," 
added  James,  "  come  to  the  warehouse;  it  is 
your  property.  At  the  time  you  gave  us  the  two 
louis  d'ors,  which  have  been  the  source  of  our 
fortune,  you  regaled  us  with  the  best  breakfast 
we  had  ever  enjoyed.  Accept  of  a  dinner  in  our 
back  shop,  and  we  will  relate  to  you,  sir,  what 
we  did  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  we  have 
attained,  and  we  will  repeat  the  dance  and  the 
songs  of  our  country,  which  made  your  daughter 
Jaugh  so  heartily."  "  Well,  well,  we  accept  of 
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your  invitation,"  said  Georgiana,  "  and  I  think 
that  I  shall  make  a  delicious  repast.  Oh  !  how 
happy  I  feel  to  have  encouraged  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  how  sweet  it  is  to  find  my  two 
little  mountaineers  in  a  state  of  affluence !" 

On  saying  this,  Mr.  Mirval  and  his  family 
entered  into  James  and  William's  back  shop, 
where  they  were  soon  regaled  with  an  excellent 
dinner,  the  pleasure  of  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  purest  joy  and  the  most  lively  gratitude. 

After  dinner,  James  and  William  danced  one 
of  their  dances,  which  they  accompanied  with  a 
song,  in  which  they  once  more  expressed  the 
happiness  they  felt  in  entertaining  their  dear 
benefactors.  While  they  were  abandoning  them- 
selres  to  joy,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  the 
fair,  and  a  great  tumult  ensued.  James  and 
William  ran  from  their  warehouse  into  the  street ; 
they  perceived  the  flames  bursting  out  of  the 
shop  of  a  rich  manufacturer  from  Lyons.  This 
respectable  man,  who  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  wishing  to  save  his  stock,  which  was 
considerable,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  flames. 
His  two  daughters,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Guibrai,  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  for  the  fate 
of  their  father,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  cries, 
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when,  suddenly,  James  and  William  darted  after 
him  into  the  shop,  exposing  themselves  to  immi- 
nent danger,  and  appeared  soon  after  in  the  midst 
of  the  acclamations  of  the  bystanders,  carrying 
in  their  arms  the  manufacturer,  who  proclaimed 
aloud  their  goodness.  The  fire  having  been  got 
under  by  means  of  the  powerful  assistance  afford- 
ed from  all  quarters,  James  and  William  offered 
to  Mr.  Blondel  (this  was  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer) to  carry  to  their  shop  the  goods  which 
he  had  saved,  and  to  transact  his  business  there 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  fair.  The  manufacturer 
accepted  this  offer.  He  went  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Emily  and  Louisa,  to  the  shop  of  James  and 
William,  who  informed  him  that  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate them,  they  would  lodge  at  the  inn. 

Their  offers  were  proffered  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity, that  they  were  readily  accepted.  Mr. 
Blondel  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  although 
the  accident  he  had  met  with  could  not  eventu- 
ally hurt  his  fortune,  he  was,  however,  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  postponing  the  engage- 
ments he  had  entered  into  during  the  fair,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  he  was  forced  to 
stop  payment. 

"  Stop    payment,   Mr.  Blondel ! "    exclaimed 
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James  :  "  No,  we  shall  not  suffer  one  of  the  first 
manufacturers  of  Lyons  to  stain  the  credit  which 
he  has  acquired  by  fifty  years  of  industry  and 
probity  ;  when  we  offered  you  to  share  our  dwel- 
ling, our  shop,  we  also  meant  that  our  purse  too 
should  be  yours."  "  Yes,"  added  William,  "  all 
your  acceptances  shall  be  paid,  and  you  may 
reimburse  us  whenever  you  think  proper.  When, 
five  years  ago,  we  came  to  you  at  Lyons  with  a 
bag  on  our  back,  you  intrusted  us  with  goods  ; 
you  helped  us  with  your  credit.  Well  !  it  is  our 
turn  to-day.  Yes,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  are 
happy  and  proud  to  perform." 

This  generous  enthusiasm  of  James  and  Wil- 
liam penetrated  Mr.  Blondel  with  joy  and  emo- 
tion. He  alternately  took  them  by  the  hand. 
Emily  and  Louisa  could  not  help  being  equally 
affected,  and  their  sensibility  enhanced  their  beau- 
ty. Mr.  Mirval,  who,  during  this  touching  scene, 
kept  silent,  as  well  as  his  daughter  and  his  son- 
in-law,  congratulated  himself  more  than  ever  for 
having,  by  a  single  gold  coin,  enriched  society 
with  two  such  honest  men  and  estimable  mer- 
chants. After  having  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  with  these  good  people,  he  obtained  their 
promise,  that  as  soon  as  the  fair  was  over,  they 
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would  all  come  for  a  few  days  to  his  son-in-law's 
estate,  which  was  only  two  short  leagues  from  the 
town.  They  then  separated,  and  when  supper 
was  over,  James  and  William  left  Mr.  Blondel 
and  his  two  daughters  in  their  dwelling,  and  re- 
tired to  the  inn  to  enjoy  that  repose  which  they 
stood  so  much  in  need  of. 

The  following  days  Mr.  Blondel  was  busy  ar- 
ranging his  affairs,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  conflagration,  and  paying,  with 
James  and  William's  money,  the  bills  and  accep- 
tances which  were  presented  for  payment.  When 
the  fair  was  over,  all  five  repaired,  agreeably  to 
their  promise,  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Mirval's  son-in- 
law.  They  were  received  with  the  most  marked 
distinction.  Mr.  Blondel  was  inexhaustible  in 
his  encomiums  on  James  and  William,  who  had 
advanced  him  nearly  eighty  thousand  livres  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  engagements.  "  I 
will,"  added  the  respectable  manufacturer,  "pub- 
lish their  generous  behaviour  wherever  I  go,  and 
if  they  have  contributed  to  save  my  honor,  I  hope 
I  shall  contribute  to  augment  their  credit  and 
reputation." 

"  And,"  observed  Emily,  with  the  accent  of 
the  most  lively  gratitude,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
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what  Messrs.  James  and  William  have  done  for 
us."  •'  My  father  may  do  what  he  pleases,"  said 
Louisa  in  her  turn,  "  but  he  never  will  be  able 
to  acquit  himself  towards  them." 

"  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  it,"  said  Mr, 
Mirval.  "  And  which  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Blon- 
del,  eagerly.  "  Don't  you  wish  to  establish  your 
daughters  ?  Who  are  better  calculated  to  render 
them  happy  than  James  and  William  ?" 

'  "  Ah,  sir !  what  are  you  saying  ?"  observed 
James,  interrupting  him :  "  The  distance  is  too 
great ;  the  young  ladies  deserve,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  meet  with  more  advantageous  offers." 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  distance  ?"  said 
Mr.  Blondel ;  "  you  are  tradesmen  like  me.  In 
time  your  fortune  may  be  equal,  or  even  superior 
to  mine.  You  possess  what  I  most  value  in  men> 
a  good  heart,  an  unblemished  probity,  and,  above 
all,  a  habit  of  industry.  If  my  daughters  think 
as  I  do,  they  will  be  yours.  At  these  words, 
Emily  and  Louisa  cast  down  their  eyes  and  kept 
a  profound  silence. 

"  Mind  what  you  say,"  observed  William,  with 
an  ingenuous  cheerfulness ;  "  we  might  take  you 
at  your  word,  and  dare  to  become  your  sons-in- 
law,  provided  your  lovely  daughters  would  judge 
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of  us  with  that  indulgence  which  my  brother  and 
I  stand  so  much  in  need  of."  "  As  for  me," 
added  James,  with  feeling,  "  I  am  afraid  the 
good  fortune  of  having  saved  Mr.  Blondel's  life 
will  cost  me  the  repose  of  mine.  The  few  days 
we  have  passed  near  these  young  ladies  has  caus- 
ed me  sensations  which  I  never  felt  before,  and  if 
ever  I  did  regret  not  being  possessed  of  the  bril- 
liant exteriors,  it  is  particularly  at  this  moment." 
"  What  are  exterior  advantages,"  answered  Em- 
ily, "  compared  to  those  you  have  rendered  us  ?" 
"  Do  the  benefactors  of  our  father,"  added  Louisa, 
with  emotion,  "  want  any  other  title  in  our  eyes  ?" 

The  formal  consent  of  Louisa  and  Emily,  raised 
the  transports  and  happiness  of  James  and  Wil- 
liam to  the  highest  pitch.  Throwing  themselves 
at  their  feet,  they  offered  them  the  assurance  of 
unalterable  happiness ;  and  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Mirval  and  his  daughter,  they  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
noble  friends  !  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  kindness. 
This  new  happiness  is  again  your  work ;  and 
you,  whom  we  may  now  call  our  father,"  said 
they,  addressing  Mr.  Blondel,  "  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  an  occurrence  which  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  of  offering  you  assistance." 

The  good  old  man  was  so  affected  that  he 
13 
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could  only  reply  by  closing  his  two  sons-in-law  in 
his  arms.  Joy  sat  enthroned  on  every  face,  and 
Mr.  Mirval,  as  well  as  Georgiana,  insisted  upon 
having  the  double  wedding  celebrated  at  the 
castle. 

The  necessary  writings  were  soon  prepared  ; 
the  family  of  Mr.  Blondel  was  sent  for  from  Ly- 
ons. At  length  the  happy  day  arrived.  James 
married  Emily,  and  William  Louisa.  Their  hap- 
piness was  never  disturbed  by  the  least  quarrel  ; 
their  union  was  never  overcast  by  a  single  cloud. 
James  and  William  became  the  first  merchants 
in  France,  but  neither  their  success  nor  their 
wealth  could  ever  make  them  forget  that  the  good 
we  do,  be  it  never  so  little,  is  always  sure  to  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness. 

Emily  and  Louisa  were  as  happy  as  their  re- 
spectable father  had  foreseen.  Their  husbands 
found  their  credit  and  wealth  increase,  and  were 
always  known  to  be  merchants  of  integrity.  In 
all  the  fairs  they  attended,  and  at  all  the  ware- 
houses which  they  opened  in  France  and  in  for. 
eign  countries,  their  sign  over  the  door  was  always 
THE  LOUIS  D'OR. 
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THE  Cock  he  crows,  it  's  time  to  rise, 
The  sun  is  mounting  in  the  skies  ; 
The  morning  's  fine,  and  I  should  know 
It's  time  to  rise,  when  he  does  crow. 

See  how  majestic  he  appears, 
And  slyly  laying  down  his  ears, 
Listening,  look  out  for  food 
For  the  hen's  young  tender  brood. 

He  's  got  a  very  pretty  comb, 
He  seldom  wanders  from  his  home  ; 
His  feathers  are  both  clean  and  bright, 
He  goes  to  rest  betime  at  night. 

What  lesson  does  the  Cock  teach  me  ? 
Why,  early  rising  —  that  like  he, 
The  sweets  of  morning  may  enjoy, 
And  make  myself  a  healthy  boy. 
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Early  I  should  the  morning  greet, 
Inhale  its  cheering  breezes  sweet ; 
And  early  pay  my  vows  to  Heav'n, 
Which  thus  the  morning's  dawn  has  giv'n. 

Like  him,  content  at  home  should  stay, 
And  never  wander  far  away  ; 
Like  him,  with  cheerful  heart  and  voice> 
In  nature's  God  I  should  rejoice. 


BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

BEFORE  I  commence  my  lesson  for  "  little  ears," 
I  cannot  avoid  saying  a  word  or  two  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  that  "  little  ears  " 
grow  without  being  contaminated.  If  the  eye  of 
a  mother  rests  upon  this  page,  I  would  simply 
beg  her  to  recall  the  days  of  her  own  childhood  ; 
let  her  think  how  many  things  she  heard,  which 
she  ought  not  to  have  heard,  and  call  to  mind 
how  much  happier  she  would  have  been,  and  how 
many  prejudices  she  would  have  avoided,  if  her 
parents,  friends,  or  attendants,  had  been  more 
cautious  of  their  conversation  in  her  presence. 
Memory  is  of  earlier  and  more  rapid  growth  than 
reason  ;  children  will  remember  when  they  can- 
not argue ;  but  then,  as  their  reason  developes, 
they  will  recall  what  they  have  heard,  and  argue 
upon  it  after  their  own  fashion. 
13* 
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"  You  punish  me,  mamma,  for  eating  apples, 
when  you  say  no,"  said  a  child  of  five  years  old 
to  her  mother,  a  few  weeks  past,  before  me  ; 
"  you  forget  how  you  eat  apples  your  own  sef, 
when  you  were  ittle  girl." 

"  I  eat  apples  when  I  was  a  little  girl  !"  ex- 
claimed the  mother.  "  How  do  you  know  whether 
I  did  or  not  ?" 

"  You  tell  papa,  many  days  ago,  how  you  stole 
them,  tip-toe,  out  of  your  ^aw-mamma's  closet 
window,  and  she  never  found  you  out ;  why  you 
beat  ittle  Sarah  for  what  you  do  your  own  sef?" 

The  poor  mother  explained  to  the  child  that 
she  had  been  wrong  and  naughty,  and  all  that, 
and  said  much  to  do  away  the  impression  her 
words  had  evidently  made  :  a  great  deal  she  said 
which  her  little  girl  could  not  understand,  though 
she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  "mamma's"  having 
been  naughty  "  like  little  Sarah,"  and  with  that 
smile  "  mamma"  lost  a  portion  of  her  influence  j 
her  child  seemed  to  think  it  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
her  own  misdemeanor.  Her  mother  sincerely 
regretted  her  want  of  caution,  but  said,  what  I 
hope  you  will  not  say :  "  It  is  very  true,  Mrs. 
Hall,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  be  always  on  one's  guard." 
Granted,  lady,  it  is  hard  to  be  always  on  your 
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guard  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  your  duty  to  be  so  ; 
one  of  the  many  important  duties  that  devolved 
upon  you  when  you  became  a  mother.  Perhaps 
the  most  important,  for  on  early,  I  had  almost 
written  on  infantine,  impressions  depends  the 
conduct,  the  character,  the  happiness,  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  your  child.  The  poor  mother, 
who  pays  twopence  a-day  to  have  her  child  taken 
care  of,  while  she  labors  to  earn  its  daily  bread, 
performs  her  duty  to  the  extent  of  her  knowledge, 
not  to  the  extent  of  her  feelings ;  for,  amid  all 
her  toils,  her  heart  yearns  towards  her  offspring, 
and  now,  since  the  establishment  of  infant  schools, 
she  can  leave  it  in  comparative  safety.  But  I 
address  you,  well-born,  accomplished,  if  not  well- 
educated  women  ;  rich  in  the  good  things  of  this 
world  :  rich  in  the  gifts  that  many  covet,  of 
children  born  to  perpetuate  your  name,  your 
rank.  If,  by  any  neglect  of  yours ;  if,  by  an 
unpardonable  negligence,  your  children  receive 
wrong  and  dangerous  Jirst  impressions,  believe 
me,  you  ensure  to  yourselves  anxious  maturity, 
neglected  old  age,  and  the  reproaches  of  your 
own  conscience.  I  must  not  be  told  of  "  the 
claims  of  society,"  of  "  engagements,"  cf  other 
duties ;  a  well-arranged  menage  will  provide  for 
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all ;  and,  if  you  are  careful  yourself,  your  gov- 
erness, your  nurse,  will  become  careful  also  ,  you 
may  soon  discover,  at  all  events,  whether  such  is 
or  is  not  the  case.  The  less  children  see  of 
strangers,  until  their  Jirst  impressions  are  made, 
the  better;  the  ease  of  manner,  which  I  know 
many  mothers  are  most  anxious  their  children 
should  possess  at  a  very  period  of  life,  is  a  sad 
exchange  for  the  bad  impressions  which  chil- 
dren's balls,  and  coming  in  to  the  dessert  "  when 
there  is  company,"  cannot  fail  to  give.  But  1 
must  not  go  on,  or  I  should  be  tempted  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  effect  of  first  impressions,  instead 
of  a  story.  I  can,  therefore,  only  entreat  both 
parents  to  watch  their  words  in  the  presence  of 
their  children,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  little 
ears  "  have  a  decided  propensity  for  remembering 
what  they  ought  not  to  remember. 

LITTLE  EARS. 


"  Oh,  never  mind  what  you  say  before  Miss 
Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Martha,  the  nurse,  to  Aggy, 
the  nurse-maid;  "never  mind  what  you  say 
before  Miss  Lucy,  she  has  such  little  ears,  that 
she  cannot  remember  any  thing." 
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"  Little  ears  are  sometimes  sharp,"  replied  the 
observant  maid  to  the  careless  nurse,  "  and  she 
always  looks  as  if  she  was  listening." 

"  Play  with  your  doll,  there's  a  dear,  and  here 
is  the  butterfly-toy  :  toss  the  butterflies,  my  love, 
—  sweet-tempered  little  miss  she  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
And  to  think  of  all  the  money  she'll  have ;  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right!  I  don't  suppose  that 
there  will  be  any  brothers  to  live ;  she's  first  and 
best,  the  precious  one  !  though  my  lady  has  had 
three  since." 

"  And  will  soon  perhaps  have  another,"  ob- 
served the  maid. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  cried  the  nurse  ; 
"  what  would  become  of  dear  Miss  Lucy  then  ? 
If  she  had  a  little  brother  now  she  ought  to  hate 
him,  for  he  would  take  the  very  bread  out  of  her 
mouth!" 

Poor  little  Lucy  heard  this,  though  she  had 
little  ears,  and  tossed  the  butterflies,  or  played 
with  her  doll  all  the  time.  She  had  not  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  the  nurse  who  had  made 
the  observation  was  an  ignorant  woman,  but  she 
had  memory  enough  to  remember  it  long  after 
nurse  Delay  had  left  her  nursling. 
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"  Come  here,  my  little  darling.  Oh,  how 
lovely  she  is,  Lady  Emily  !"  exclaimed  one  of 
her  mamma's  friends,  as  Lucy  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. Though  old  enough  to  know  better, 
she  was,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very  vain  silly 
woman  :  Lady  Emily  Elmore  knew  this ;  and 
knowing,  also,  how  very  apt  little  girls  are  to 
believe  what  people  say  to  them,  only  from  a 
desire  to  please  their  papas  and  mammas,  she 
replied,  "  Hush,  my  dear  madam,  Lucy  is  a  very 
good  little  girl  —  that  is  better  than  being  hand- 
some, you  know  ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  think  her 
handsome,  by  any  means  :  here,  Lucy,  take  Carlo 
to  the  window  and  play  with  him."  Lucy  did  as 
she  was  desired  —  she  took  Carlo  to  the  window 
and  played  with  him  :  but  she  did  more ;  she 
listened,  with  greater  attention  than  she  would 
have  done  to  her  lessons,  to  what  the  vain  silly 
lady  said  of  her  beauty.  She  heard  that  her  eyes 
were  blue,  that  her  skin  was  delicate,  and  her 
hair  "  superb,"  and  she  saw  in  an  opposite  mirror 
that  all  this  was  true ;  and  then  she  heard  the 
foolish  old  lady  declare,  in  an  under  tone,  which, 
however,  was  quickly  caught  by  little  ears,  that 
"  beauty,  such  as  that  sweet  child's,  ought  to 
command  any  thing ;"  and  so,  not  understanding 
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exactly  what  she  meant,  but  pleased,  poor  silly 
child  !  with  the  idea  of  being  beautiful  and  fit  to 
command,  she  resolved  to  order,  and  not  request, 
the  servants,  in  future,  to  do  what  she  required. 
***** 

"  Miss  Elmore  is  so  exceedingly  clever,"  said 
her  music  master,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  Lady 
Emily,  which  only  served  to  quicken  the  child's 
attention,  who  was  at  the  further  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  looking  out  some  music,  —  "Miss 
Elmore  is  so  exceedingly  clever,  that  she  can 
learn  in  fifteen  minutes  what  will  take  other 
young  ladies  thirty." 

Poor  Lucy  was  too  young  to  comprehend  that 
the  music  master  wished  to  secure  Lady  Emily's 
patronage,  by  praising  her  daughter,  and  she  was 
too  well  pleased  with  the  praise  to  note  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  mother's  reply. 

"  She  is  quick,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  but  she  is 
careless ;  so  that  her  quickness  is  of  little  use." 
Lucy  remembered  the  commendation  because  it 
saved  her  what  she  disliked  —  trouble  ;  and  ne- 
glected her  mother's  comment  because  she  saw 
it  was  intended  for  her  ear. 

***** 

Lucy  was  very  apt  to  fly  into  (for  a  little  girl) 
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very  violent  passions,  and  her  good  mamma  al- 
ways reproved  her,  and  punished  her  as  she  de- 
served. She  was  getting  the  better  of  this  wicked 
habit,  and  had  really  succeeded,  once  or  twice, 
in  conquering  herself;  when  she  heard  a  gentle- 
man say,  with  reference  to  some  person  he  had 
been  speaking  of,  — 

"  I  always  laugh  at  his  passions,  he  is  so  very 
good  natured ;  kind-hearted  people  are  always 
passionate." 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  said  little  ears,  "  then  I  need  not 
take  so  much  pains  to  conquer  my  passion  ;  kind- 
hearted  people  are  always  passionate,  and  nurse 
says  I'm  very  good  natured  !" 

***** 

My  dear  little  friends,  do  you  say  it  was  odd 
that  Lucy  Elmore  should  remember  what  a  stran- 
ger said,  and  pay  more  attention  to  it,  than  to 
what  her  kind  mamma  had  often  told  her  —  that 
mamma  who  certainly  loved  her  better,  and  was 
more  anxious  for  her  happiness,  than  any  one  in 
the  world  beside  ?  You  think  it  strange,  do  you  ? 
I  think  it  wrong,  but  not  strange,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  :  I  have  observed  that  little  infants,  in 
their  nurse's  arms  even,  are  fond  of  having  their 
own  way.  You  have,  perhaps,  some  baby  brother 
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or  sister  who  will  fight  and  cry,  and  scratch,  to 
get  what  it  wants  ;  and  yet  you,  young  as  you  are, 
know  that  what  baby  desires  would  do  it  harm  : 
and,  very  properly,  you,  though  only  a  few  years 
older,  will  not  let  baby  have  what  it  cried  for. 
Yet,  observe,  baby  will  go  to  a  stranger,  who  will 
indulge  its  humors,  rather  than  remain  with  you, 
who  refuse  it  what  it  wants ;  because  there  is  an 
obstinate  principle  of  evil  in  its  little  mind,  which 
urges  it  on,  so  that,  like  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  it  covets  that  which  is  not  for  its  good. 
My  dear  children,  remember  your  ears  are  but 
little,  so  they  cannot  catch  the  full  meaning  of 
all  you  do  hear  —  you  cannot  judge  for  yourselves 
till  you  are  older  —  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you 
will  attend  only  to  those  whom  God  has  designed 
to  watch  over  and  guard  your  tender  years. 
*  *  #  *  # 

Lucy  continued  to  grow  in  strength  and  per- 
sonal beauty,  until,  when  she  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  Lady  Emily  Elmore  presented  her 
husband  with  what,  though  he  loved  his  daugh- 
ter very  dearly,  he  had  long  desired  —  a  son  and 
heir.  How  happy  I  have  seen  some  children 
made  by  the  birth  of  a  new  brother  or  sister  ; 
how  delighted  have  they  been,  when  the  careful 
14 
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nurse  uncovered  the  dear  little  rosy  face,  that 
each  might  have  a  peep;  how  have  they  kissed 
its  little  pudsey  hands,  and  lifted  the  borders  of 
its  cap  to  ascertain  if  its  hair  was  brown  or 
black  ;  how  have  they  been  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  was  there  did  not  curl ;  and  how  have 
they  watched  and  waited  for  its  eyes  to  open,  some 
declaring  they  were  black,  others  voting  them 
blue,  while,  like  the  cameleon,  when  they  were 
fairly  opened,  behold  !  they  were  neither  one  nor 
other. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  truth  must  be  told  ;  when 
Lucy  heard  that  she  had  a  living  brother,  she 
turned  so  pale,  that  her  faithful  servant,  Aggy, 
who  had  remained  with  her  from  her  birth,  ex- 
claimed, "  La !  Miss  Lucy,  are  you  ill  ?  but 
perhaps  it  is  only  joy."  She  rushed  from  the 
house,  across  the  lawn  into  the  park,  until  she 
sank  down,  from  fatigue,  upon  a  bank ;  at  last 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  continued  weeping  for  some  time, 
until  a  kind  hand  pressed  her  shoulder,  and, 
looking  up,  she  saw  her  father  standing  by  her 
side.  It  was  evening,  the  joy-bells  of  the  village 
church  were  ringing,  and,  as  she  gazed  through 
the  trees,  she  perceived  that  the  villagers  had 
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already  set  a  huge  bonfire  blazing,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  event  which  filled  her  with  so 
much  sorrow  ;  the  shouts  of  her  father's  tenants 
rang  upon  her  ear.  She  threw  herself  upon  his 
knee,  and,  while  he  tenderly  inquired  the  cause 
of  her  tears,  and  upbraided  her  with  not  sharing 
in  the  joy  which  animated  all  hearts  at  her  moth- 
er's safety,  and  her  brother's  birth,  she  exclaim- 
ed, passionately,  "  What !  rejoice  at  the  birth  of 
one  '  who  will  take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth  ?'  " 
Her  father  was  struck  with  horror  at  such  an 
idea  occurring  to  one  so  young,  at  such  a  time. 
He  was  not  aware  that  '•'  little  ears  "  had  heard, 
and  the  young  mind  remembered,  what  the  care- 
less nurse  had  spoken  ;  that  tares  had  sprung  up 
with  the  corn,  and  that,  while  Lucy's  beauty  had 
grown,  envy  against  an  unborn  child,  and  that 
child  her  own  brother,  had  grown  with  it.  A 
few  moments'  reflection  convinced  Mr.  Elmore 
that  this  feeling  must  have  existed  for  some  time  ; 
and,  as  the  mode  of  expressing  that  feeling  was 
vulgar,  he  concluded  rightly  that  the  impression 
had  been  made  in  Lucy's  early  childhood  ;  he 
questioned  her,  and  she  told  the  truth  ;  he  then 
reasoned  with  her,  and  Lucy  was  not  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  the  early  impression  could  not  be  so 
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readily  effaced.  To  do  her  justice,  she  struggled 
with  herself,  she  tried  to  love  the  little  innocent 
that  smiled  in  her  face  ;  but  the  worse  than  fool- 
ish words,  which  little  ears  had  caught  before  her 
understanding  was  capable  of  knowing  that  God 
would  not  send  a  brother,  unless  it  was  right  and 
fitting  so  to  do,  —  the  foolish  words  would  recur 
to  her  memory,  and  create  anew  the  envious  de- 
sire, that  a  brother  had  not  been  born  !  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  misery  this  disposition  of  hers  caused 
her  parents  ;  how  they  wept  over  it ;  how  affec- 
tionately they  reasoned  with  her  :  and  how  bitterly 
Lady  Emily  regretted  having  left  her  child,  at 
five  years  old,  to  the  almost  sole  care  of  nurse 
Delay.  Aggy  told  Lady  Emily  that  she  remem- 
bered perfectly  the  time  when  the  words  were 
spoken  :  "  But  I  am  sure,  my  lady,"  she  added, 
"  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Lucy  would  have  thought 
them  over." 

The  dislike  Lucy  felt  to  her  dear  little  brother 
was  not  the  only  prejudice  she  had  to  struggle 
against ;  indeed,  her  life  was  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle, from  the  wrong  impressions  she  had  taken 
hold  of  in  her  early  youth.  What  a  great  deal 
of  reproof  and  misery  would  have  been  spared 
her,  if  she  had  attended  more  to  the  counsel  of 
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her  mother,  and  less  to  the  foolish  chatter  of 
persons  who  only  sought  to  fool  and  flatter  a  really 
clever  and  pretty  child  ;  not,  certainly,  from  a 
desire  to  injure  her,  but  from  an  idle  and  careless 
method  of  talking.  Lucy  knew  that  she  was 
handsome.  A  beautiful  face  is  a  delightful  thing 
to  look  at ;  it  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and, 
consequently,  must  not  be  despised,  nor  must  it 
be  overvalued. 

There  are  few  of  my  young  friends  who  have 
not  gathered  roses  and  dahlias,  in  their  respec- 
tive seasons  —  gathered  them  and  put  them  in 
water  to  preserve  their  freshness.  The  dahlia 
has  no  fragrance  —  it  blossoms  —  it  withers  —  it 
dies  —  its  leaves  lose  their  beauty,  and  you  hasten 
to  throw  them  from  you.  But  I  know  little  girls 
who  carefully  save  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  and 
place  them  in  china  jars,  with  salt  and  spicery  ; 
and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  flower  remains  after 
its  external  beauty  is  decayed  :  so  you  see  that 
the  rose  possesses  a  double  charm,  —  it  pleases 
the  eye,  it  delights  the  smell ;  when  its  beauty  is 
gone  its  fragrance  remains.  Now  understand,  or 
try  to  understand  me,  little  maids  :  goodness  will 
be  to  you,  in  your  old  age,  what  perfume  is  to 
the  rose  —  it  will  remain  wlieu  your  personal 
14* 
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attractions  have  been  stolen  away,  one  by  one, 
by  the  hand  of  time. 

Oh,  how  disappointed  both  you  and  I  should 
feel,  if,  when  we  tried  to  inhale  the  perfume  of 
a  lovely  moss-rose,  we  found  it  scentless  !  Believe 
me,  pretty  ones,  the  disappointment  is  greater 
when  we  look  at  a  handsome  face  combined  with 
an  unamiable  mind. 

When  Lucy  found  she  was  no  longer  an  heir- 
ess, she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  of  being 
a  beauty  :  this  notion  came  into  her  head  with 
great  vigor,  when  she  had  attained  her  fourteenth 
year.  Alas  !  what  "  little  ears  "  had  heard,  when 
Lucy  was  about  seven,  occurred  strongly  to  her 
remembrance.  The  vain  old  lady  had  said,  that 
"  beauty  such  as  hers  ought  to  command  any 
thing;"  so  she  thought  that  now,  as  she  could 
not  be  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  she  would  be 
a  duchess,  or  a  countess  at  least.  Why  should 
she  not  marry  a  duke  or  an  earl  1  Had  not  the 
old  lady  said,  "  beauty  such  as  hers  could  com- 
mand any  thing?"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  as 
Lucy  grew  up,  this  opinion  became  confirmed : 
Lady  Emily's  health  was  delicate,  and  Mr.  El- 
more  much  from  home  ;  so  Lucy,  unfortunately, 
had  a  habit  of  commanding,  which  was  any  thing 
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but  proper  or  lady-like.  She  was  so  absorbed  by 
the  idea  that  she  was  a  beauty,  and,  consequent- 
ly, born  to  command,  that  she  almost  forgot  she 
had  been  an  heiress ;  and  Lady  Emily  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  her  increased  kindness  to  her 
brother.  Alas  !  it  was  only  the  effect  of  one  bad 
impression  triumphing  over  another,  for  Lucy  did 
not  struggle  as  she  might  have  done  against  that 
which  the  nurse's  ignorant  observation  had  pro- 
duced. 

I  must  pause  to  tell  you  my  belief,  that  there 
is  no  prejudice  which  cannot  be  overcome,  if  we 
are  convinced  it  is  right  to  overcome  it,  and  exert 
ourselves  to  do  so.  I  had  a  very  good  mamma, 
who  took  great  care  of  me,  and  prevented  my 
being  with  persons  whose  opinions  she  did  not 
approve  of;  and  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  I 
grew  up  with  a  painful  fear  of  spiders  :  I  had 
seen  them  eat  flies ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that,  when  I  was  very  little,  1  did  not  fear  they 
would  eat  me.  When  1  was  a  great  girl  of  ten 
years  old,  I  used  to  scream  if  I  saw  a  spider  on 
my  piano,  or  what  children  call  a  "  money-spin- 
ner," on  my  drawing.  A  dear  old  gentleman, 
who  was  blind,  and  used  to  spend  many  a  long 
summer  day  at  our  house,  one  morning  asked 
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me,  why  I  screamed  ?  I  told  him  a  spider  was 
running  over  the  "  Battle  of  Prague/'  which  I 
had  been  going  to  run  over  on  the  piano. 

"  Maria,"  he  said,  "  you  are  surely  too  old 
now  to  believe  that  the  spider  can  hurt  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  know  it  cannot  hurt 
me,  yet  I  fear  it  much,"  and  I  screamed  again. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Maria,"  said  the  kind  and  wise 
old  gentleman  ;  "  hold  one  hand  close  to  the  spi- 
der, and  place  the  other  hand  on  your  mouth  ;  if 
the  spider  likes  to  cross  your  hand,  or  run  up 
your  arm,  do  not  move,  still  keep  your  hand  firm ; 
and,  if  the  other  hand  does  its  duty,  remember, 
you  cannot  scream  ;  all  this  depends  on  your  own 
will  —  remember  that :  and  now,  have  you  suffi- 
cient strength  of  mind  to  conquer  a  prejudice  — 
a  silly  fear  ?" 

"  I  will  try,  sir,"  I  replied ;  and  I  held  my 
hand  close  to  the  insect.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  nearly  all  spiders  have  eight  eyes,  fixed  im- 
movably in  their  immovable  heads,  so  that  they 
can  see  before  and  behind,  below  and  above,  at 
the  same  time ;  and  I  confess  I  hoped  it  would 
not  see  my  hand  :  but  it  did,  though  ;  and,  after 
crossing  my  fingers,  its  eight  legs  tripping  over 
them  as  if  it  were  dancing  a  quadrille,  it  walked 
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deliberately  up  my  arm,  till  it  arrived  at  my 
elbow ;  there  it  paused,  threw  out,  to  me,  its 
almost  invisible  ladder,  and  descended  to  the 
carpet !  "  There,  sir  !"  I  exclaimed  triumphant- 
ly, "  I  never  screamed!"  When  I  have  seen 
young  people  inconvenience  others,  and  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  foolish  fears,  I  have  fre- 
quently wished  that  they  had  some  such  friend  to 
break  them  of  their  absurdities. 

Although  Lucy,  as  I  have  said,  was  singularly, 
and,  I  may  add,  unfortunately,  beautiful,  she  had 
little  beyond  mere  beauty  to  recommend  her. 
When  application  was  really  necessary,  she  re- 
membered that  her  music  master  had  said,  "  She 
can  learn  in  fifteen  minutes  what  would  take 
others  thirty  ;"  and,  thinking  frequently  of  this 
foolish  commendation,  she  neglected  her  instruct- 
ors and  her  lessons.  "  I  can  pull  it  up  some 
other  time,"  she  would  say,  when  idleness  or 
pleasure  tempted  her  from  her  studies.  "  I  can 
pull  it  up  in  half  the  time  that  it  would  take  any 
other  girl  to  get  through  so  much."  Poor  Lucy  ! 
she  said  this  so  often,  that  at  last  she  did  not  give 
half,  no,  nor  quarter  the  time  her  too  flattering 
teachers  deemed  necessary ;  the  result  may  be 
easily  imagined. 
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But  of  all  the  injudicious  speeches  which  little 
vars  had  heard,  none  operated  so  much  against 
the  comfort  of  her  family,  and  against  her  own 
happiness,  as  the  fatal  observation,  which  Lucy 
not  only  treasured,  but  often  quoted,  "  That  kind- 
hearted  people  are  always  passionate."  Had  this 
been  said  when  she  was  sixteen  or  eighteen,  her 
observation  would  have  taught  her  its  danger  and 
its  injustice ;  but  it  became  impressed  upon  her 
mind  at  such  an  early  age,  and  was  so  conven- 
ient a  way  of  apologising  for  her  frequent  bursts 
of  violence,  that  her  disposition  was  really  injured 
by  it.  Thus,  my  dear  children,  from  the  fact  of 
little  ears  hearing  what  little  minds  can  neither 
contradict  nor  understand,  Lucy  Elmore,  at  sev- 
enteen, had  been  an  envious,  and  was  still  a  vain, 
idle,  violent  girl.  Oh,  if  your  kind  parents,  my 
young  friends,  have  guarded  you  from  such  con- 
tamination, how  greatly  is  the  debt  increased 
which  Nature  decided  you  should  owe  them  !  If 
Lady  Emily  had  been  aware  of  the  effects,  she 
would  have  guarded  against  the  cause  ;  but,  un- 
happily for  Lucy,  her  kind  mother  was  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  as  to  the  necessity  of  not  only 
early,  but  the  earliest  education ;  she  did  not 
know  that  little  ears  hear  every  thing,  at  a  period 
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when,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  juvenile  mind  is 
incapable  of  judging,  and  the  impression  is  made 
before  the  mind  is  called  into  action.  Children 
are  so  apt  to  believe  what  strangers  say,  in  pref- 
erence to  what  their  parents  tell  them,  often  be- 
cause it  pleases  that  growing  vanity  which  it  i& 
the  duty  of  every  mother  to  combat  against  and 
to  overcome. 

When  Lucy  was  seventeen,  her  little  brother 
had  attained  his  fifth  year.  And  though,  partly 
from  a  changed  motive,  and  still  more  (for  I  must 
do  her  justice)  from  a  desire  to  overcome  that 
envy  which  she  knew  was  wicked,  and  which 
caused  her  dear  parents  so  much  misery,  she 
entertained  towards  him  the  affection  of  a  sister  ; 
yet  the  poor  child  frequently  suffered  from  her 
vanity,  her  idleness,  and  her  violence.  You  won- 
der how  a  child  could  suffer  from  a  sister's  vanity. 
I  will  tell  you  :  vanity  hardens  the  heart  into 
selfishness,  and  selfishness  makes  us  think  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  of  ourselves.  Selfish  per- 
sons will  hardly  be  troubled  to  render  necessary 
civilities  to  their  acquaintances,  much  less  the 
kindnesses,  which  those  who  are  good  and  amia- 
ble love  to  give  and  to  receive.  Lucy's  vanity 
had  rendered  her  selfish  ;  and  this  prevented  her 
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seeking  to  amuse,  to  please,  to  instruct  the  pale 
delicate  boy,  who  often  kissed  her  cheek,  clung 
round  her  neck,  and  wished  that  his  sister  would 
"  love  him."  Poor  little  fellow  !  those  who  love 
themselves  a  great  deal  have  seldom  much  love 
to  bestow  on  others.  An  idle  sister  is  a  sad 
plague  to  either  young  brothers  or  young  sisters. 
Industry  does  not  consist  only  in  hemming  and 
stitching  ;  that  is  only  a  portion  of  industry,  and 
one  which  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a 
young  lady  circumstanced  like  Miss  Elmore  to 
practise ;  but  idleness  is  never  prompt,  never 
kindly,  never  active,  never  animated,  except, 
perhaps,  in  words.  We  may  plan  all  things ; 
but  idleness,  if  indulged,  prevents  our  doing  any 
thing.  I  am  not  quite  sure  you  will  understand 
me,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  the  moral  ivy  of  the 
mind,  which  prevents  the  sap  from  flowing  thro' 
the  tree,  and  destroys  what  it  embraces.  Lucy 
was  too  idle  ever  to  try  to  please  her  brother. 

I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  of  the  dreadful  effects 
of  her  temper ;  how  the  servants  dreaded  her  f 
how  her  mother  mourned  over  her ;  and  how  fre- 
quently she  made  that  little  pale  boy  feel  the 
influence  of  her  petulance  and  anger.  One  day 
she  had  flown  into  a  passion  with  Theodore  (so 
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was  her  brother  called)  for  letting  some  water 
fall  over  a  drawing  she  had  finished  ;  and,  in  her 
violence,  struck  him  a  blow  with  a  ruler  on  his 
arm.  Theodore  ran  screaming  to  his  father's 
library,  where  Lady  Emily  was  reading  to  Mr. 
Elmore  ;  the  blow  told  its  own  tale,  it  was  burn- 
ing red  on  his  thin  white  arm.  Lucy  was  sum- 
moned ;  and  when  she  came,  anger  was  in  her 
father's  eyes,  and  sorrow  in  the  eyes  of  her 
mother. 

"  You  said,  the  day  he  was  born,"  said  her 
father,  sternly,  "  that  he  would  take  the  bread 
out  of  your  mouth ;  you  are  resolved  this  shall 
not  be  the  case,  Lucy  ;  you  will  murder  the  boy 
one  of  these  days  in  your  wicked  passion." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Emily,  pitying  her  dis- 
may at  this  sad  reproof;  "  no,  no,  you  should  not 
reproach  her  for  what  is  past ;  she  has  improved 
since  then  :  it  is  her  violence  I  complain  of.  Ay, 
Lucy,  you  may  shed  tears,  now  that  your  temper 
has  been  exhausted ;  but  tears  will  not  heal  your 
mother's  heart  when  you  have  broken  it!" 

Lucy  promised  amendment ;  but,  with  the  sel- 
fish, to  promise  and  to  perform  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing.  Why  ?  Because  performance  of  a 
promise  interferes  with  self-love.  Time  passed 
15 
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on  —  Lucy's  brightest  dreams  as  to  the  power  of 
her  beauty  were  about  to  be  realised  —  Lucy  El- 
more  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  nobleman  of 
large  fortune  ;  one  so  considerably  above  herself, 
that  her  mother  was  astonished  at  her  good  for- 
tune. In  her  triumph,  she  remembered  the  vain, 
silly  old  lady's  observation,  "  that  beauty  such  as 
hers  could  command  any  thing,"  and  she  thought 
the  vain  lady  had  not  been  so  very  silly. 

However,  Lucy's  prospect  of  carriages  and  dia- 
monds, and  magnificence,  was  never  realised. 
The  nobleman  overheard  her,  in  a  tremendous 
passion  with  her  faithful  maid  Aggy ;  and,  beau- 
tiful though  she  was,  he  thought,  and  I  confess 
he  thought  wisely,  that  a  sweet  temper  will  bestow 
much  loveliness  upon  a  plain  face  ;  but  that  vio- 
lence would  destroy  the  most  beautiful  before  its 
time.  Lucy's  ambitious  views  were  destroyed  ; 
and  she  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  the 
cause  was  talked  of  throughout  the  county.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  trial  she  had  to  encounter 
before  she  attained  her  twentieth  year.  Lady 
Emily,  her  kind,  too  kind  mother,  was  dying.  As 
she  stole  one  morning  softly  into  her  sick-room, 
she  heard  her  say  to  her  father,  who  was  kneeling 
by  her  bedside  :  — 
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"  Believe  me,  my  dearest  husband,  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart  is,  that  you  will  marry  again 
when  I  am  gone  !  Lucy's  beauty,  her  connex- 
ions, and  even  my  comparatively  small  fortune, 
which  is  settled  on  her,  will  secure  her  an  alli- 
ance, and  you  would  then  be  quite  alone,  for  our 
boy  is  too  young  to  be  either  friend  or  companion ; 
but  were  not  this  the  case,  I  should  still  wish  you 
to  seek  out  one  who  would  take  my  place.  Lucy, 
our  poor  girl,  is  too  idle  to  superintend  your 
establishment,  too  selfish  to  consult  your  comforts. 
Oh  !  how  I  have  prayed  to  Heaven  to  make  her 
less  violent,  to  make  her  different  from  what  she 
is  ;  and  my  misery  is  increased  by  tracing  back 
to  her  quick  and  intelligent  childhood,  the  small 
roots  from  which  her  habits,  her  evil  habits, 
sprung.  I  charge  you,  Elmore,  guard  our  boy 
from  such  contamination.  God  knows  how,  taught 
by  experience,  I  have  watched  over  him  ;  and  to 
think  that  my  chief  cause  of  dread  on  his  ac- 
count, has  been  the  example  of  his  beautiful 
sister  !  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy  !  I  have  been  well  pun- 
ished for  having  set  my  heart  on  things  below. 
My  own  child  has  strewn  my  couch  with  thorns, 
and  steeped  my  bread  in  bitterness  i—  and  yet, 
Elmore,  she  has  many  virtues." 
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But  Lucy  heard  no  more,  she  escaped  from  the 
room  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber ;  her 
faults  rose  in  gaunt  array  before  her  ;  she  wept, 
she  prayed,  she  resolved ;  she  entreated  God  to 
strengthen  that  resolve,  and  it  was  strengthened. 
She  rose  from  her  knees ;  she  listened  for  her 
father's  step  upon  the  stair,  that  she  might  throw 
herself  by  her  mother's  side,  and  assure  her  that 
she  would  hereafter  be  —  Oh,  how  different ! 
she  trusted  she  would  believe  her  ;  she  knew  she 
was  sincere.  Suddenly,  instead  of  the  stealthy 
step  she  looked  for,  the  bell  of  her  mother's  cham- 
ber pealed  loudly  through  the  house.  She  rushed 
to  the  room,  only  in  time  to  hear  the  bursting 
sobs  of  her  father,  as  he  hung  over  the  dead  body 
of  her  mother.  Can  you  imagine  what  Lucy 
felt  ?  I  think  not.  I  should  be  almost  sorry  you 
could.  Her  beloved  parent,  then,  had  died  be- 
lieving in  her  unworthiness,  in  her  selfishness,  in 
her  violence ;  she  had  given  her  no  blessing ; 
she  hacT  said  that  she  feared  her  example  would 
contaminate  her  brother  ! 

My  dear  young  friends,  I  am  sure  you  pity 
Lucy.  She  continually  repeated,  "  If  I  could 
but  have  told  her  my  resolve  —  could  but  have 
known  that  she  forgave  and  blessed  me,  I  think, 
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as  it  is  God's  will,  I  might  be  resigned;  but 
now ! " 

Lucy  lay  long  in  the  fitful  ravings  of  a  brain 
fever  ;  and  as  she  slowly  recovered,  her  little 
pale  brother  would  steal,  day  after  day,  into  her 
chamber,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  which  he  had 
gathered  for  her  pleasure,  and  lay  them  in  her 
lap,  and  look  up  in  her  face  with  a  sad  sweet 
smile;  so  like  his  mother's  smile,  that  Lucy  loved, 
really  loved,  him  more  and  more  every  hour. 
Her  father,  too,  would  come  and  sit  and  gaze  on 
her,  till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  and  then  Lucy 
would  grow  very,  very  sorrowful,  for  she  said 
within  herself,  "  My  father  is  thinking  of  the  last 
words  my  mother  spoke." 

When  she  regained  a  portion  of  her  strength, 
she  resolved  to  tell  her  father  what  she  had  heard 
in  her  mother's  room,  the  morning  of  her  death  • 
and  to  ask  him  to  watch  her  narrowly  for  one 
year,  and  then  judge  whether  or  not  her  determi- 
nation to  amend  could  be  depended  on.  "  By 
that  time,"  she  said,  "  he  will  have  deeds,  not 
mere  words,  to  trust  to." 

Lucy  had  undertaken  a  task  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. To  control  vanity,  overcome  idleness, 
and  subdue  a  violent  temper,  is  by  no  means  an 
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easy  task;  bitter  were  her  mortifications,  most 
severe  her  struggles ;  but,  in  the  end,  she  did 
conquer.  When  I  think  of  the  length  of  time 
she  suffered  from  the  evil  impressions  little  ears 
are  so  prone  to  receive ;  when  I  remember  the 
difficulties  which  self-love  constantly  threw  in  her 
path,  I  do  not  despair  of  any  one's  reform,  for 
reform  it  may  assuredly  be  called. 

Despite  the  beauty  which  you  may  remember 
the  vain  old  lady  so  highly  praised,  Lucy  El  more 
is  at  this  moment  an  old  maid  !  An  old  maid  — 
without  envy  —  an  industrious  old  maid —  an  old 
maid  of  a  calm  and  gentle  temper.  I  saw  her 
the  other  day,  with  one  of  her  brother's  children 
upon  her  knee,  and  another  playing  at  her  feet ; 
and  I  talked  with  her  over  the  faults  and  follies 
of  her  youth.  She  told  me  that  she  felt  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  guarding  those  two  lovely  children 
from  the  contamination  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  she  assured  me  that  her  brother's 
young  and  beautiful  wife  assisted  her  in  the  task. 
She  had  another  pleasure  —  surrounded  as  she  is 
by  servants,  she  is  the  unwearied  nurse,  during 
her  aged  father's  frequent  indisposition.  "  He 
has  been  some  years,"  she  said,  "  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  resolves,  by  the  proof  of  my 
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actions."  And  she  added,  "  I  should  be,  though 
an  old  maid,  as  happy  as  the  twenty-first  of  June 
is  long,  if  I  could  efface  from  my  remembrance 
the  picture  of  my  mother's  death-bed  !  She  died 
believing  in  my  unworthiness  ;  she  died  without 
bestowing  on  me  a  blessing ! " 

If  we  err,  my  dear  young  friends,  the  only 
atonement  we  can  make  is  to  reform  ;  but  happy 
is  it  for  ourselves  and  others,  when  little  ears 
hear  nothing  it  is  necessary  to  forget. 
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"  OH  !  blessed  is  my  baby  boy  !  " 

Thus  spoke  a  mother  to  her  child  ; 
And  kissed  him  with  excess  of  joy,  — 
He  looked  into  her  face,  and  smiled. 

But,  as  the  mother  breathed  his  name, 
The  fervent  prayer  was  scarcely  said, 

Convulsions  shook  his  infant  frame, 
The  mother's  only  hope  was  dead  ! 

Yet,  still,  her  faith  in  Him  she  kept, 

In  Him  who  turned  to  grief  her  joy ; 
And  still  she  whispered  as  she  wept, 
"  Oh  !  blessed  is  my  baby  boy  ! " 
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